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‘no mean sfbnh athe and, since its recent 
oe et ing, which has attracted so much of the 
Arequenters of Biaho sate aunopnce to 
roprintion of the heretofore well-known City 
street front isof course the part most em- 
the best has been done that it ad~ 
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ing, and the 


eneasement of it, bat little room for invention was 
‘sign. is a Corinthian order, of four columns.and two 
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‘Warruer intended for sideboard 
Recesses may be divided into one : 
to the first class admit Se gent terre exclasiyely o 
that ‘h arises from embellishment. Shei goes fan a 
they may be +, or curved (and if curved 0 
semicircular), or ply gonsl. In their ete eution, towards the Toor, 
may be arched or otherwise, with or without columns, &c. 
they may be of the same height as the room itself; or depressed 
is lower) ; or raised (loftier); and if arched, in elevation, and curved 
or nites in plan may be covered by a conch or semidome, Neither 
is this all, since even this class may be subdivided into Blind and Light 
recesses, In the latter case various pict 
tained Laub to the mode in wich. t 
however, should be so managed that, the 
visible, or else the recess assumes. t character, and 
only a bay-window of the usual Speen sap it be that the wins 
dow itself would not occupy the whole of r 
No destaness eee to, Races omy rays we sae here refer at 
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Possibly there may be instances both in regard.to recesses and other 
features of plan that might suit.our purpose, and which may deserve 
to be brought forward by us as les, were we but acquainted 
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descriptive me f then iy the truth, id 
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the. river very deep, when a Rhodian pro- 
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d Book’we have mevtion of the Wall of Media, which 
il with, burned bricks Jaid in bitumen: neg Dis feet in 


‘in height, and as it'was 

and not far from Babylon, 
BS AND FORTS——WALLS,—-1,ARIS8A.—MESPILA. 
described in the Third Book asa | 
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A bridge is mentioned in the Sixth Book, at Sellasi 
Sparta, but no description is given of it. { 


DOCKS OF GYTHEUM. | 
The docks of the Spartans (Book Gth,) were at Gytheume 
PUBLIC INNS AT ATHENS—SHOPS, &. 


Ta bie panphiet on thareseous' bf Atheis Kenoplol alta ee 
public inns for the use of strangers, he also recommends. the building 
of greater numbers.of shops, warehonses ant exchanges for common. 
retailers, relying upon it as a good means of revenues. , 
REPAIRING PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY CONTRACT.” ; 
‘Xenophon also in this pamphlet slightly alludes to the custom which 
the Greeks had of letting out the building and repair of their temples 
= ee ‘also mentioned by Athemeus and Herodotus, 
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DOUBLE OFFSET PLOTTING SCALE, ¢ 


The Sitoer Medal was ed by the of Arts to Mr, James G. 
Austin, 36, Grafton Street Gowed Streeh for Ms Offast Plott 2 
“the use of Civit Engineers and Surveyors. - t 
‘The Double Offset Plotting Scale consists of two perfectly parallel gradu- 
ated scales, whose distance is Perper pe 
runs on rollers between them. ‘The parallel scales and the 
uated to suit the views of the user, The pieces 
double scale are hollowed out to receive wei 
-enter the paper, which hold the instrument in its” 
shifted while in use; and from the centre 
atime naan 
same ich is, 
the offsets are to be measured, te i 
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years upon the Humber; are still per 
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‘The engines were Baw 
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ly under canvass. Se was out in a very heavy. 
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‘their liberality in furnish 
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BOARD OF TRADE AND THE RAILWAYS BILL. 
6 the last month a a good deal of time has been lost with the 
committee to whom at Sir Robert Peel's 
ferred the consideration of the powers as to railways to 
o the Board of Trade was onl; Sy wore smplse i rig 
they wore in oariog 


stat eget several beg a were employed i 
epee Prope nerfernc sid to hve 
e upon the commit Pile ra Pion i 
ich we regret to have heard jorted that x rail~ 
eminence had taken a py cleats conse 
fin fayour of the views the Beard of Tite 
Nivea ie ie ae 
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easily removed to it mty be require. 
Building for th Toga began of Admiralty, and kiteusdod ShibOy: | 
for a privete yacht for the Riyal family of Domne 





2 Pergated upon the subject most valuable, and we therefore feel highly indebted to to 


ing notes. Beil in this manufacture to such an extent, the 


jence are valuable, aa we recuccinccar their example will Gakie xis opeateion luce Sena 
‘portant record of the progress of this branch of engineering and marine architecture. i 


possibly interfere with, Nor is this all, for one of the. pa wih the 
accustomed. hankering for meddling with private prope 

to excise the locomotive ciler a8 Major 
aid the marine wage that to enum manue 
Bice cca renanion , the D au she’ ts 
should at all times tag serge Me part of the ws need 
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same power being Sinned for for nates 
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‘The principles which I to illustrate will (ander 
Pn onbed og igleep rel 
of perspicuity I shall now only refer to the coasts of Kent. 
Secrion 1. ‘ i 
That the pebbles which compose the shingle beaches on 
coaster beet i-continoal taption the action of the sea, a 
their ultimate progress is in an easterly direction, are facts lo 
and commonly observed. ‘The following ubservations are 
rected to the particular manner in which the motions are pr 
From a general view of the effects that { have noticed, it 
that the actions of bsienele Sides trai ies bree | 
the first heaps up, or accumulates the pebbles against the shore; 
second disturbs, or breaks down the barge 
and the third removes, or carries forward the pebbles ina 
direction. Hie 
For couvenience I propose to distinguish these by the 
terms, viz. the first, the accumulative action; the second, the. 
tive action; the third, the progressive action, # 
; | All the Seach ores resulting from these various. actic 
mote obliquely; but I by pe any such m clusively referrible to two canses. The one is to the 
would be practice. 2) motion of the general body of the water in the ebbing and 
lens, and the beilianey 0 the flash, would, “to th the tides; the other to the waves, or that undula 
glia Deeg Sul esi jasel le ar n 5 pata ealhy epoca dey sour arn 18 of CO 
I dd a few w U expen importance present. : effects resulting 
pai spi ty ‘erecting specific cause be separately pond 
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; to the sti 
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The motion of the shingles along the shore is 
to the currents, the action of the waves being 
foaiiee di ng foaee. That such a notion is. erroneous will, 1: 
oe + bat the con ofthe es t Leiniatthey et Aioagh Hi have to epi a Thay 
Rare amatige 6 : ° i satisfac mation re 
fe the purpose, were euplored, the expense ba atau. the Sain in rHapareacer, would have 
than 10/. ‘The annual maintenance would consist of little 
of a gas oran oil burner. The consid 


include every form of ent, the 
cg culo at iat Roiee ct kgs = mtn ha oes aed i 
therefore, of sur as sources: wi 2 whole 
cessary intervals on peizminag toy ag a a Soy tact which, although not necessary for the practical purposes 1. 
most remote risk of the least of all the numerous accidents, the records | view, would have given more interest to the subject, and.1 
of which fill the public prints. v ke te aluitatinn complete.. I must, 
Siti be content to pursue the motions of the beach after i 
; i or near the shore ; observing only. that the.» terials 
i ‘ aich it jgeigaeen cin tlven ty nnwacions eral vi 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOTIONS OF SHINGLE BEACHES. | the coasts, together with the ordinary sea sand, and sue % 
Sioa ars bows Nenagtt tathe by the floods of 
vers. id 5 i i. 
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. motion of a current will not produce that 
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SiO, y 
ilars of the accumulative action, combined mith that of 
are SSetained ained as follows. (Fig. 1.) 


Pig. 


‘BCD be an inclined plane, representing that on which the 
bles move. Su te the wind ‘to blow in such a direction 
; ea pebble at A, in the direction of Ad, 

lane, that point the extent to 

Now here the-wave breaks partly into 

ed in all directions ; is ly absorbed, and de- 

form, which rapidly diminishes in its depth, so 

oo is soon left exposed, and therefore does not return the 

e with the water, but is left at rest at a’ being at a 
é) than that from whence its motion commenced, 

‘the rise of the tide the striking force is also elevated; and 
“repetition of the operation described through the different 
in succession, the further motion of the pebble will be repre« 
by a'b' 0! b’, &e., the distance in each step of its descent being 
ing Jess than in that of its ascent, until it has reached the sum- 

dined ‘by the height of the tide. Now if we suppose a 

| less dimensions than the former to be struck ‘from the same 
‘shall find it raised us before; but because its surface is 
“in proportion to its weight, and because from its less bulk it 
immersed in the declining wave, it will descend further, 

ow the line @g, &c., and will not be left at rest till it has 


je Suppose a pebble whose dimensions are less than either 
ner, it will be evident that the point at which that will arrive 
level will be more distant still; hence it follows that 

ce travelled horizontally by the pebbles during a tide 
ipropertion to their bulk, the specific gravities being the 


‘do not in reality move in s' lines, 
3 Seaety lines are assumed here, and in other 
, to simplify the description.) 
Sa Miaumnion an Gumnoraeen continue 
‘same direction during the ebbing le pet 
i -Saiud beep alee the ui nbi iter 
nearly | same, fe progress les 
similar action, and therefore their direction wll also be 


| Inthe illustration of that action of the 
Pl ane erie once wey naeomie: was 

wi te & it 
ttl pct ofthe osetia the elghtourbood of Sung 
ber ¢ 


lle 
approached the shore nearly at right 
ont succession, their forces were 
‘continued ep ot five tides, by 
whole of the loose shingle had viener 
collected by the groins at Folkstone. ‘Th 
clear, I was enabled to perceive distinctly. 
and their motion downwards. I observed, 
became broken and dispersed as hay al they followe: 

that each wave rode over its predecessor while on its 

us produced a continual 

les that were disturbed. That the les were not 
removed far from the line of low water, would appear from the fact, 
that on the subsiding of the swell, it being ed by a light breeze 
of wind from the westward, the accumulation immediate} Soret 
and was restored to its former quantity by the action of four tides, 
have corey Bie some refed y 0} | Sabana for 
ori: 


water 


observations on the effects produced mt tatece knacsag oh of 
the waves, and particularly at Dover, is late gales, where the 
same actions were noticed. There I watched for an opportunity of 
witnessing that rate of succession which exhibited the destractive and. 

cnmulative actions in their smallest degrees; and I observed, that 

ien_ten breakers arrived in one minute, the destructive action was 
but just evinced; and that when only eight breakers arrived in the 
same period, the pebbles began toaccuciiales-wHibt fists bananas 
with my observations made at Sand; and Folkstone, viz. that the 

1cé Lelrocent the two actions ras ined by the rapidity ine 

cession of the waves tipon the whores. 

In the description of the accumulative action, T have assumed the 
forces to be directed obliquely with the line of coast, and have there- 
fore necessarily included the progressive motion; but it remains to be 
explained in what manner the shingles are carried forward while the 
destructive action is going on. 

It is known that the action and re-action of the waves give to the 
whole body of the water, within a certain distance from the shore, an 
undulating motion. The direction of this motion, when aj ac] 
the shore, will, to a certain degree, correspond ‘with that of the 
upon the surface, and the direction of the recoil will also be al 
in like manner; therefore the pebbles that have been carried down by 
the destructive action are moved forward through an angular course 
beneath the water, until, by the excess of the impinging forces over 
‘those of the recoil, they are again raised the action of the'water, 

deposited where 4s destructive action 
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chine ett ene mk of empasi 


IV. For mate mastery in 
icting to oe emi 
“Se conjuring | m feb moms wa : Feoapeste—<t i 


visions,—I hold George bi ob to i rin eres 


country has ever 
if es uy nad mt et 
felicity of ‘every 
be in itself, is transmuted into 
aichetny of his pen. As viewed ie 
imugination, a snug suburban tenement wil 
mes—I will not say 
or a Jot from the Biysian 
of renehy ‘a pastoral landscape fit fora scene ‘ta 
land encompassed by the t fences it out fron 
day nature—from the mere fields, the a 
may be aeen aipmbete sh else. From 2 a 
who nse nothing m the 
angtiniess 3 averted and [also Tiedines 
the hall sheet, of, ts ‘Times, cing et nad 
s 3 nothing but ad ie vortsemente 
ry essence of a pea per, ial ‘the rest but 
ino ta afarrago of twaddle political, fashtonabley ‘ 


Ve M1 ies 5 een Abbotsford,” says T. HL. C., the 
«A Descriptive ‘Pour in Scotland,” and 1 Thardly 
donot that Lhaye done so. It is not the A 


vis 
many dealers in description ‘ong and 
Uenia ioe eee ha a thet $0 
contra account 

and beauy--at rice at seit is to 


a 1 ge A mater sort of dsticucy is affected by w 
i | an who, caer evade of conte 
retence of its being 
work of fy ing och jmost 
pep nog is eit st, ned at 
se nd reviewers who make the 





ing, both as regards its 
‘its safety, Preitaress pe that the follow- 
nalthotigh limited to one part of the subject, will not 
¢ been unsvitably addressed to a society whose pro- 


ewe ‘the useful arts. 
€ most imperfect parts of the railway system is undoubt- 
eertainty of {he night signals, and to this it is well known 
fatal of the xecidents which have occufred must be 
ijeet of these signal tights is, to announce that 
éd a cevtain point of its course, and to forewarn the 
"his approach to a station, or the junetion of a branely 
that the speed of the engine may be checked in proper 
event collision. The lights used for this purpose are gene- 
‘Ait the place the ip to which ‘are intended 
¢ but the distance at which light jected hvrizontally, 
mi by it person approaching in the line of its transmission is 
cording to the state of the atmosphere, which in our 
eae to great and sudden ane in regard to clearness 
9 ittions fh the visibility of lig of extensive 
y mens confined within narrow limits, as experience 
tes in the case of lighthouses, whose runge has 
‘to vary with the state of the atmosphere, from sixty miles 
‘three miles; and this evil is unlappily one of those 
ent state of chemical and optical science, must, we 
iiremediable, This defect, great as it is in tea 
‘the case of railways, materially aggravated by 
vate & Of railwiy travelling, me variation in the 
ich a light is first seen, must lead to great qi: 
jes to the time of reaching a station, and all such mise 
it With the worst consequences, owing to the name 
from the crossings of branch lines, the beet 9 
the rails, or the occurrence of other accidents, whic! 
railway impassable. It is therefore obviously indis- 
‘sifety that the signal-lights should be so constructed, that 
the weather they gall be constantly visible at the same 
dl ‘this point shall” be sufficiently distant from the station, 
chté which the signal is intended to announce, so as to 
ime for checking the nat speed before coniing up 
jer grounds can the confidence of the public as 
curity be reasonably based. 
i of December last, it ocontred to me in the course of 
ith my friend Mr, Errington, civil engineer, that although 
ation in the’ visibility of lights of distant range must, wecordin 
knowledge, be regarded as an evil without remedy, 
be possible, by means of some arrangement of the jights 
iF 8ignals for railways constantly vivibie at the sane point during 
ainosphere. For this purpose, all that seems to be 
to limit the range of the liglits, and at the same time to 
ft intensity.in such a manner that the combination of a 
th pt power muy not merely render them capable of 
however dense, but of producing, at a certain 
ilidnt and striking as forcibly to arrest the en- 
After moral § the matter in vorious points 
the conclusion that the object could be best attained 
iderably in adtunce of the station, the approach 
d to aimounce, and by giving the beam such an 
‘that its greatest power may full upon the 
‘30 short a distauco from the light itself 
lways visible at that point, even in the thi 


tite hagenuns it 


which all 
vi 


in the improves 
, and, what is of 





this case the limitation of ra 
cossity of i the lens; but the pris 
at all times ive, by combining a short anda. 
is the same in both arrangements. Preis 
f thi ent I conceive to be great, for 
on 


‘The ads tl 
a thelight beat all mes visible to the on his, 
which, as alread: ‘is really the 
from 


iy me: 

lights; but it is obvious that 

by the contrast of suddenly 1 
darkness to receive the fall effect of a powerfal light viewed froma - 
short distance. Ove other advantage ch wne 


must observe, lies in its being peculiarly caeseptule oF Fey a 


L 
fication of colour, whether of a temporary or permanent c 
the numerous and growing wants of Un stated allibay may: 
require. The alphabet of nocturnal telegraphy, wherever 

range 4 required, is unhappily extremely scanty ; for the practice 

all Europe seems to bavi in thaty so far as colour is ‘ 
red und whe ave its alpha und omega; green and blue have been 
frequently tried ; but cautious inquirers have all agreed in pronouncing: 
them so equivocal when viewed from a distance, that they have been 
almost universally abandoned, These colours, however, and. 

much less marked varieties, although useless as distinctions for 5 
of distant range, are perfectly effective when viewed from. short 
tances, as the brilliant display of an apothecary’s window sut 

proves. 

Ishall now add a very few words regarding what appears to me 
to be the chief arrangements which nah sas Metra he found tele 
sary for signal-lights on these principles; but I would not be ander- + 
stood as petal to fix any thing pertnanently, for T am well aware 
that various modifications may be ty ‘experiment, which T 
resent foresee i their full extent; in particular, it s 
le that the range of visibility which I have adopted in. 

‘ing view of the details, falls short inde Budd hed quit 
: a light ¢0 po 


do not at 


lent in practice even di ‘the tl fe a 0 
fal as that which may be derived from F; nee is bre 
and should this expectation be realized, the durat 


play + 
effect of the light, which depends on the range, might be 
beyond what I Ne rencingtr to ates: ‘ ight 


that it | 





greater length of the line, this 
‘alteration of the inclination 
to cut ther 


‘ignals, 
the scaffold oP art 
ins, and the maintenance es ea light. The 
over as a matfer imay vary a 
ea of the situation aid the taste of ind 
‘the cost of the annular lens does not exceed 40/.; 
/if'a smaller viged lens, which I think would be found quite suffi- 
; e, were employed, the expense would not be more 
y The wal maintenance would consist of little more than 


z 


EEE 
: 


g 


ami 
'siipply of a gas or an oil butner, The consideration of the ex- 
gather of maintaining such a system of ye at the neces- 
fs. selheel railways, is not for a moment to be set against the 
premote risk of the least of all the numerous accidents, the records 

of which fill the public prints. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOTIONS OF SHINGLE BEACHES. 
cian ‘By Henny R. Pataen, Esq, PRS 
\ Brom the Philosophical Transactions of the Royat Sooiety —read 
: af of tuous weather during the 
Pe eer pean rg 
i was directed in.an unusual degree to the imperfections 
harbours, more ta those which are 
of shingle. access to harbours 
generally uncertain, and in tempestuous weather 
or even impossible. 
oh ae Tagen cata 
Botte nt fod tht i hw beta toma a 
€ ions advanced upon tl i 
pee romienies an tate staenes ob of that wi si tag ry 
-is essential to the foundation of « safe.and ‘practical deduction 
been written upon r 








That the shingle b 
coasts are kept in. by ronntet the: 
their ultimate progress is in.an easterly direction, are 
and commonly observed. The Slowing observations 
rected to the particular manner in which the motions 
From a general view of the effects that Ehave n 
that the actions of the sea upon the Joose pebbles f 
the first heaps up, or accumulates the petbhes against the 
second disturbs, or breaks down the accumulations pre 
and the third removes, or carries forward the pebbles in 
i ee enience 1 propose to distinguish these by the 
‘or convenience to i f 
terms, viz. the first, tie aveumulaty action; the second, tI 
tive action; the third, the progressive action. ae 
All the consequences resulting from these various actions ay 
clusively referable to two causes, The one is to the e 
motion of the general body of the water in the E 
the tides; the other to the wayes, or that undulating » 
the water by the action of the winds upon it; and it 
ep erecae cv Presers havi dh te ear r 
Specific cause be separately considered. 4 
Phe motion of the shingles slong 1) 
to the currents, the action of the wa 
disturbing force. iene eat notion is sreon. 
resently appear; althor nye to re; iat 
potent of dain sacl elites taleenntien 
velocities of the currents in the channel, as would have ¢ 
include every form of argument upon the subject. "The 
such information has also prevented tne from i 
fa gear feet whence Je inte body of shingle 
wi though not necessary for the c 
view, would have given more interest to! the bj 
rendered the elucidation more complete. 1 must, @ 
resent, be content to pursue the motions of the beach afte 
ing along or near the shore; obser only that the 
ich it is composed are those of the varigus strata in the 
the coasts, together pi fhe ordinary sea sand, and such 
Haney wai tere Goad rgacls He nes ie teens 
rivers. 
‘That the current is not the force which moves the pebbles 
ebay will appeee from the following reasons; 
Ist. If it were so, the direction of the motion of | 
be di by that of the currents; but, while th o 
currents will vary with the changes of the tides, we find. 
rection of the pebbles may remain unaltered; and also that 
of the pebbles is continued where no current exists. 
2nd, Although the velocities of the currents m 
ascertained with precision, yet it is known thatthe | 
bye) this coast, rai oan poset, act $. the shing! 
ent to give motion to pebbles of every dimension, whic! 
carried Ae id 


rd. ‘The motion of a current will not produce that onder 
whe pobbies are toca tote euish ores (ae mal be he 
may easily be distinguished as the effect of the motion of | 


only. 

‘Tie direction of the waves is determined priocipally 
the is prordtling direction of which on the coasts referred 
westward, very breaker is seen to drive before it the 

i 


shore is 
being 


Which it meets; these are thrown up the inclined plane on 
rest, and in a direction Soma yp poten hg with 
breaker. In all cases we observe that the finer particles 


whole with the breaker, 
Poste i same inte ive that th 
return of | i 





of the breakers 
‘iously accumulated 


e : 
whole of the shingle: the 

surface of the water. ‘Phis process feat 3nd |. 
‘notion. berlase ed 6 
The accumulative action had been, 


ative action, combined with Mat of 


dined as (Fig. 1) 


D be an inclined plane, Ferenc that on which the 
z é. Suppose the wind to blow in such a direction 
we to strike a pebble at A, in the direction of A a, 
mice (a) up the plane, that point being the extent to 
canreach. Now here the wave breaks partly into 
is dispersed in all directions ; is partly absorbed, and de- 
low form, which oly diminishes in. its depth, so 
is soon left exposed, and therefore does not retum the 
with the water, but is left at rest at (a’), being at a 

ian that from whence its motion commenced, 
iso of the tide the striking force is also elevated; and 
ion of the operation described: through the different 
acession, the further motion of the pebble will be repre~ 
bbb, &e,, the distance in each step of its descent being 
than in that of its ascent, until it has reached the sum- 
by the height of the tide. Now if we suppose a 
limensions than the former to be struck from the same 
hail find if raised as before; but because its surface is 
ortion to its weight, and because from its less bulk it 
immersed in the declining wave, it will descend further, 
Hine (@ jz, &c.), and will not be left at rest till it has 


we mupone tt pebble whoxe dimensions are less than either 
it will be evident that the point at which that will arrive 
‘el will be more distant still; hence it follows that 


lev 
travelled Rorissiially by the pebbles during a tide will be 
portion to their bulk, the specific gravities being the 


do not in reality’ move in straight lines, but iva saucy 
the a lines are assumed here, and in other 
er, to simplify the description.) 
ee seer remark, that if the wind continue to 
direction te the ane of the tide as through | 
‘the direction ty which the waves will strike 
ly the sume, and the progress of the pebbles will be” 
‘action, and therefore their direction will also be the 


observe a constant tendency to heap up amd acct 

; Daly art ilty anitterevtine Got Gini ates tke ontee 
ined equally through a ide, the pebbles are left sv megular 
Ling '0 4 ston, the 
the bottom of the 


‘The numerous. groins erected near Folkstone 
‘of the beach, for the protection of the cliffs, 
Lacon dave apap er arth ‘but the 
80 nu as perceptible, 
iat meer see ee RL 
le Waves aj i ly 

although in sab succession, their forces were res7 ra 
ircumstances continued thro esheets! h time 
whole of the loose shingle had peared, all that 
collected by the groins at Folkstone, The water | p 
clear, I was enabled to perceive distinctly the yay upon the 
and their motion downwards. 1 observed, that ud 
became broken and dispersed as usual, re they follor inane 
succession, that each wave rode oyer its lecessor while on 
turn, and. thus produced a continual downward current, whicl 
with it the that were disturbed, That the 
removed far from. the line of low water, would appear from the fact, 
that on the subsiding of the swell, it being succeeded by a light breeze, 
of wind from the westward, the accumulation immediately ang 
and was restored to its former quantity by the action of four tides, 
have subsequently had some favourable o} ties for m: ; 
observations on the effects produced by dif rates of succession of 
the waves, and particularly at Dover, big Sey late gales, where the 
same actions were noticed. There I watched for an hed uence 
witoessing that rate of succession which exhibited the destructive and 
accumulative actions in their smallest degrees; and I observed, that 
when ten breakers arrived in one minute, the destructive action 
but just evinced; and that when oly breakers atrived inthe 
same period, the pebbles began to accam § which facts harmonize 
ah my observations made at Sandgate and Folkstone, viz. dat the 
cession of the waven upo) q ( f ae 

In the description of the accumulative action, I have assumed the’ 
forces to be directed obliquely with the line of coast and have thére~" 
fore necessarily included the progressive motion; but it remains to be’ 
explained in what manoer the shingles are carried forward while the | 
destructive action is going on, a 

sth ive to the 


Tt is known that the action and re-action of the waves 
whole body of the water, within a certain distance from the shore, an 
undulating motion, The: direction of this motion, when approaching - 
the shore, will, to u certain degree, correspond with that of the wayes 
upon the surface, and the direction of the recoil will also be affected 
in like mamer; therefore the pebbles that have been carried down by’ 
the destroctive action are moved forward through'an angular course — 
beneath the mater, until, by the excess of the impingi 
those of the tecoil, they are again raived by the ‘etion of the 
and deposited where the destructive action has ceased, or 
Toca] circumstances, it cannot occur. ‘The circumstances'which ‘are 
most unfavourable to the destructive action are those which least ad- 
ey “4 the oes edepad under-current,—an- Binladin it 7 
f the ‘sea, for example.” “If we'st a wave tl 

cebu of tn clei wit cbt of eagle tases na 

as “an inclined plane, but is dispersedin feo 
‘of the water, which’ is’ comparatively quiescent’ and there’ : 

n ree, the shingle becomes: and a bank 
the destructive process would act 

could "attain a certain height, yet the attainment of that height is 

dl by the Waves’ pissing over ity ir 

, the shingles with whieh they’ are i 
4 TION. 





Se cea 
¢ ; Seeman tare eats 


eae ace cqeiares itt 
are in som 
eof a diminished ante ‘ty 


o2_on which, “all the. pebbles are in contact, 


ineli i, sh 
mR he tin 


era the pba a atin at the 
4 4+ ‘ 


oat “Secrios L. * 
“Deve are numerous points on the coast at. which the line.of beach 


enily interce} incl. its continuity destroyed, and the rock 
i OE tea Hetoe ea oyu Trea 


aeons Athought it sea to ipa is mauner the 
past those places, and was happy. in fading, apon in- 
je deduction could be made, 


‘ wi came dispersed, and 
Forel, it noses oe f wil ia ye 
» But iv ual surface 0! 1» beM vel 
seas lhe eS mumerous cbtasla 80 ‘baie yatta 
ee BL gene peep teeta 
re.of sufficient wer return eve e ake 
Toman ae Mac oaiaes the-angular 
morse motion jon of the leak it was mnt rapid than on the ordi- 
Bled nehenlaey, pane yn io 
might be hastened forwa: ir 
any pageant ‘Place. prevented; and by, el a vrevstang 
an of aceumulating or retaini ingles, 
is also ei ‘Vide by the | met of the 


HA AUN 


se | attained a height vi 
: ‘taping den and te nearly hoon tht t the 





ar. A considerable extent of 
ery little inferior to that of the h 
partake of thot snd lating’ motion upon it whick has 
vel to. 
ae the Sandwich Plats there is tegen eu of 
there from the interior of the country b 
ane, after its exposure to salt water, is 
svasbelly uniting ail the coarser or larger witl 
become intermixed. ‘So much of the materials which 
the beach as may be conveyed to the higher parts 
not likely to be ngain disturbed, because 
Hates pretier ar reat them; and ther he 
the surface on which they rest, and ly cont 
ies being where, ‘they 


‘The test motion of the pel 
to the action of the greatest number of waves, we must | 
lower levels of these flats to trace the usa course of 
portion of the shingle. But even the slope 
levels is so very graduul, that anit pert: 
proportionally dimmished ; Me action of the water then beco 
im the direction of the land. While, then, we bear i 
of the soil over which it ucts, we find ‘an almost fn tal 
pediment to the further progress of the shingle, ee awe ef 
account for the rapid extension of the Sandwich Flats: 
which, in faet, i8 only the contimution of that sen 
for ages in operation, and which has formed wk 
a as marshes’ between’ the dsle of Thanet 
Kept. 
Szomt0N 8.1 4 
Having described those chief principles whieh wi 
of the. ing dee on this coast, to ne traced their 
ii destiny, i onan Lipa si uh, some. necked scone 
referring to the application of the foregoing observati s" 
36 mac efect ww been attributed to ve ruotion of the 
rents,-that vast sums have been expended in stent fe 
motion of the shingles to adistance from the general line 
from whence, by the increased depth and } of 
has beenexpected they would be: cain | pasta lar 
whieh a permanently open channel has been required, 
have been made at’ various periods during upwards oft 
res ee and more recently at Panere i same 
It i se ows fa to observe, that. suc! if 
sugtoesfalfomnidrbon which The doe 
» be easily acco for, a 
Uf wallor pier be-exieuied from the ehore into the 
dent that, such erection will in the first, instance impede : 
bests ssive motion. It is-also evident, that the 4 
ly combined -with the aceumulative action, 
ima valine the former is impeded the latter is, assisted. 
mulative action, therefore, continues until the 
and the line of | bersnane is 





0 of iasréodrded |i 
iy a8 Ty ane ie eae, 


only remark, that from the succession 
oat) en sty ‘abe ik 
new 
sstoed that seco will not | ‘the 
d pre ers not prevent 
the mouth ofa er esated as thee refe 
t of the restless beach, it remains to be seen how far 
“otherwise injurious, 
ecumulative action is ‘on, every abrupt projection 
is an impediment to the progressive lade of the 
‘its angle is filled up. Such abrupt projections offer no 
destroctive action; when, therefore, by the in- 
d, the action of the seu becomes violent, an accumulation 
a projecting pier is rapidly removed, and again 
‘it is not resisted, “And there is perlaps 
less ca of resisting, or more 
le, than is found ip artificial 
pier in a line of beach. 

3 winds from the same quarter, 
on of loose shingle is broken down, and is hurried 
i sear to seek Sega During 
every inlet ‘tract of the beach was seriously 
it; commenced with the heap accumulated bee 
wit was intended to prevent such an effect (where such ex- 


“quantity commonly ‘along the sloping plane, 
-down by the destructive toaynd fet lone wth 
ly 


* 


facts might be mentioned concerning the | 


‘interesting 
oduced by the continued gales at various places on the coast, 
d that the description of them in sufficient detail to make them 
this paper much beyond the limits assi 1, 
‘that the reference to two of the most remarkable cases 
to illustrate the principles attempted to be ex- 





pala pt bedba ee Na api 
The mereut are i in 
which the teller will bear eh safety; the mercury 
blown out of the acting tube into the dome at the top, whenever 
ressure exceeds this Ae pays aint the 
into the empty cup, while the steam blows out through a pipe >: 
tapot the degre. When the preemie ivealicienly tecuoets de Goo 
ed payoea and the cup which was last filled es the n 
side in 
On the 7th of April, a committee of the Society i the action 
of Mr. M‘Ewen’s mercurial valve, the apparatus having been attached 
to the boiler at the works of Messrs. Fairbairn and 


responding to of the tubes, viz. seven 
was blown, without any loss, into the dome 
cup, while the steam blew out th the’ 
dome, and was condensed in a vessel pl 


aS rept 
f the from it 
ememer" preventing mercury ‘splashing ou 


As the action of this apparatus depends simply on a physical 
ple, viz. the opposition of thesulaatie tomceref teas to the stat 
sure of mereury, without the interveution of a mechanical 
of any kind, it cannot fail of acting, s0 s00n as the 
exceeds the limit corresponding to the length of the tubes. The 
velty of the invention is in the emp! it of a mercurial 
safe vent for the steam, these tubes having hitherto been used only 
indicators of steam pressure, being long enoug! 
‘attain a dangerous pressure without 
notice of the fact than what may be observed 


REFERENCE TO THE FIGURES. 


e 1 re) the whole a in section. a 
pit d wm the sean boiler, Hho hollow plug of a cock 
side opening’ at c, through which the steam passes into | 
and Sie} ‘on the mercury causes it to rise in the tabe 
weight counterbalances the force of the steam; the tube £ 
the chamber ‘ 


it will drive all the mercury before it up this tube 
jolly bt Te label in the 
enter the opposite HO a i 

the other vessel 3, where it will 

as soon as the attendant has 








cui one side opening from the plug 2 

Noe hb lig in always uate er tres open 

fg. 2, yan xy ch it will be seen that 

* ipossi ble to shut more than one of the chambers, D or J, at the 

same time. The engineer, therefore, has not the power of completely 

off the steam by means of the cack, nor could a successful at- 

fempt be made to effect his by plugging the pipe inthe dome, the 

material of the Jatter not being of ‘ent strength to bear as high a 
pressure as the boiler.—Z'rans. Soc, Arte. 3 


apa. 4 
_. SL, AND THE PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Sin.—The freedom of some of the comments in my last Fasciculas 
niust, no doubt, have startled your correspondent S. L., and also con- 
- vinced him that I fully act, 7. ¢. write, up to my motto, which is ver 
Sh sees Se aa be Kirov of eyery one who bears a motto, ht 
Pe ee th made much foo “free with the 


ae atts ohn te if the 
Solomon whos is 





Hieation 
Shi and t} 
pie se Has gle pemipat gil ts 
ol rliament 3 P 
Windsor Ganle--perkara repre that cla Britaanlod 
taken in dome to the latter structure; had which been d 
vestige of it would have disappeared, and a low 


mitted through the same space 
where the mullions are vei hee Ape 
ofa meshwork of lead in glass : 
rence between a window with small panes and one without 
of the is that in the latter case, if the entire 

conewnat ‘the character of a glazed Gothic window, it w 


the Gothie style, which being the case, oon demee oe : 
to 8. L.'s notions of consistency and propriety, to be ve 
shocked at the semi-Gothic or Gothicly glazed windows 


cathedral ? 
S..L. talks of the “ diffier vof yermnading p 
iquarian taste, 
Gothic chy 





Caxpipus, 


| THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, — 
am informed the for the New Royai Ex- 
Sipornatrtien pc aha 
interior court, in. respect to which, if no other 
mi dag to ‘therefore as far 
‘is concerned, Lam willing to believe that 
ina been made, But why is the Exch itself to be 
‘at all? others besides myself have 

Teast have animadverted ujon the simmered of ryan! 
eta’ palin meces hae alt will be pre aed 

shelter from the w what 5 afforde: 
around eee The it niiaoiiog Ean Ti 
are re uficiently 
r that they should 
have sc over 

10 | 


; it existed in the 
the by, it was at one time contemplated 
ieee oO areas It would seem that now 


‘them 
- Itis assumed. Dr. Ure 


ie give 
‘of carbon united ovis itn So a 
weqrehe bape eet ‘rd 
gps of of the metal before alluded to, and this it does with 
hich eS ae Ure and Karsten to 
rte The rpm sow 


ey iron; that 
separ: 
vt again iy spt 
ora Dr ghia 
that this. sii 


pn ‘taken up by the ne 
Seances oat a 
ns ah to 1 ie pee party 
in the different nie aden yh 
eee introdaced tie with the iron’? ” 
Having in this zh ie epoca gal 
inisrepresentation, {am at a Joss to account for the 
which wR De Ure has arrived, a ) 
It is quite evident that both he and Dr Karsten a 


snamemete sone tits: 


some results for which ko have not been able 


not, it would seem, explain why “cast iron (query, 
motled) with the saat meyer Seon soe 
‘some 


Ling be able | 
ah ney hae 


| iron, and sometimes 


ment of iron, itis ne te 
ve the difficulty, the weight 
portions. 





“PHE LARGE WATER WHEEL AT COLEBROOK DAUE. 
Sen-=Thinking w short dexeription of -witér-Whdel OF n6 ordi 
ie tala mar iaperctiyant ose 1 send a iets aa vey 

of the dimensions of one erected) in brook Dale, Shr 
" ‘n’oil and colour mall, bat Ab the speed and the supply. 
ef vary considerably, no correct estimate of the power can be 


Séaivotedtatasd phal Opa! 6— quarter ned equal to foot, 
pace anette 
26 ih, diameter, unre aioe tae in 


the 

‘side stays, The arms are of pine, all the 
parte are oak, ‘Tho epur wheel F is 15 
pean oh ng are as near as be the 


ation of the wheel; fig. 2. section; fig. 3 
n of the shaft A taken longitudinally, showing the 
the arms BB, and stays C,C,C, C, are fixed, 
ur wheel B, E; fig. 4 u transverse section of the shaft from a 
showing the arms ; fig. 68 section; and fig. 6, front. view 
c oa M q 4 ‘ 
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of screws, nena ed of rind and 

of incidence 2 of the vane or blade, and € 
‘ortions they should ay ove to the other, asoondiag’ ie the over 
applied, Although a screw is decidedly a powerful instrament in the 
‘ter, 1 must nevertheless give the preference to the plane and to the 
figure shown in the accompany drawing, because it produces the 
jest speed with the least sacrifice of power, more especially when 
vanes are set at the be phot outolaea axis of the shaft, 
And here I would remark, and hope witbout Liam Apa that if any, 
merit may be attached to this part of my invention, it consists in the 
discovery by careful experiment, that a plane having the proportions 
of my propeller, as represented in the drawing, will, when set at the 
above jes, and revolving in the water, Nee ‘a vessel by means of 
‘a locomotive power, and the resistance offered by the fluid, with a 
greater effect than any other instrament yet per pe in navigation, 

which may be proved by mathematical demonstrati 

“The next experiment was made in a boat 21 feet long, and 4 feet 
BS inehes wide. It is necessary here to remark, that only one pro- 
peller was used, und that was placed in the stern. The object of 
which was, to test the shape of the triangular propeller against the 
screw, and’ other propellers with the same power pai position, 
and the same machinery ; but it is so difficult to make everything bear 
in an equal pi jon, that I doubt whether the experiments can be 
considered lusive. I donot apprehend there would be so great a 
difference as 8 to 6 between Mr. Rennie’s propeller, Mr. Smith's screw, 


bits 
il 


and my tria propeller, as stated in your aye if the experi- 


ments could be made equal in every respect, but that is impossible. 
Mr. Rennie’s experi I believe, were madein a heavier boat than 
the one used; and although there may not be much difference in the 
area of the midship section, still as there might have been a difference 
in the strength of the men and other circumstances, I do not think a 
comparison could be established; 1 therefore only presume to give 
you for data this fact, that with the very same propel as I now send 
-you, the boat was propelled with two men turning the winch, 88 mea- 
sured yards in 83 seconds, and sometimes in timi 
be 30 seconds-—the peller making 119-5 revolutions in that time.” 
“A screw propeller placed in the dead-wood of the Archimedes 
Yacht, has, it would grat from the public rs, fally established 
e sty of speed with the common paddie-wheel. ‘This propeller 
Giffers in form and position from the ‘quarter’ propellers to whieh this 
paper immediately appertains, but the principle is the same; and on 
the ocean it establishes: that main that "ge al fact, which the small 
model in the Polytechnic Institution under al its disadvantages also” 
fully bears out— equity: of speed; even in aa and imperfect 
essays. In the AW joa! ellers applied to this ‘1 will be found, 
a more direct, erence to nature’s prototype, and in their 
rapid rotatory action in the water, under the most favourable : 
incidence the blades display, the combined powers of and screw. 
No back-water ruffles silent course. A gentle baie He ni 
marks the tract described by each propeller, similar almost to 
which follows the action of the tail of a fish when swimm! rapidly 
near the water's surface. The same obedience to the helm Hs th ei 
byeettear| Drei neni Dracticatte by he Part 
A steering, cal their 
and combined actions,” : " 


oe ex Bde ete rs tree at aot Sota 
ey of imation ant oh en 
Biieeds eeate at ut aa 
for the b ‘that 

| span,” 

















tus proposed to be to 
b levers which has been just desert 
fat 1, > oon 


8, and in further’ detail in figs.'5, 6, 


‘are four sleepers of sufficient length to extend from under the 
Isto receive the apparatus fixed upon them in the manner 
the fig. 3. Upon the two outside ones ave bolted the blocks 
which 5 and 6, represent an end and side elevation. ‘The 
ddle 
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po f keepi 
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travelling 


le iron, though a 
mh My, igh aay: 





| found to answer the 


| worked by hand by any 


inted for the pu Pail 
Selo of the pategioe aw fllowa il deg 
x under this head those contrivances and. 


‘ which I think the objects in view tie Meena 


‘tioned also certain contrivances which may be sub 
those so preferred by me, I declare that I do not confine 
eyes pay and constraction of the parts shown, r 
sass aE iny Svoation ted Laie trghe tool are oa 
my renti im a ri vari 3 

Beaters of the some, kad te. al ions of equivalent mean 
either in whole or in part, vee the reenter e bes 
Pike addits ee ‘lway engin oa peasy ‘combination 
‘is the tion to rai es, Psuch a r 
ieee serie wi he stat syle laa 
breaks, that being acted on in the direction the tine of }otion, they 
shall simultaneously, or nearly so, shut off the steam, sou alarams, 
and bring the bri down on the wheels, and also the to or 
placing on tt of an re digo suchas that before aencetbed in 
such a position that it can be made to act on the said levers in the 
direction of the line of motion, (by some projected part or parts thereof) 
without the ageney, and independently of, the will of the engine-driver, 

ard, or other person or ns on the engine or train required to 

stopped, And I claim of the mechanival means, or system of 
means, panei generally fat bh ares on together Wa — 
separately, is to Ww are together as I have 
Bevoel i) or one of iets y in combination with some other and 
whol alfferent means, or system of means, from that which I have 
sper fs 


THE PLATE-LAYER'S SCREW. 


Sin—If the ubove rough sketch of an instrument fur Jifting the rails, 
&e, on a railwey, for the purpose of repairs, be thought of any service 
to you or others, for ab daca eee: it seancsudrinetl Sibeipitcs 
layer), you are wt liberty to use it in any way that you maj 
itdeserves. The instrument is now. generally used am the a 
layers on the “Great North of England Railway,” near York, 

8 ‘The bottom. 
serted sufficiently b ‘tom of the 1 ‘tthe . fe 
pplied under the : 


| inkndle © tite 
| ortn ice bo 





pared 
Known ability of several of the competing architects, it is difficult to 
conceive how, except by, the exercise of some private influence, the 
decision of the committee should have been unanimous in his favour. 
Competition committees, however, are in their movements among the 
‘most eccentric and inexplicable of budies, and it is vain to attempt 
arguing on their sources of action by the rules commonly applicable to 
organized matter.—With respect to the limits of cost, and the time 
‘the plans were in the hands of the committee, I spoke to the best of 
my Piopiletigs and recollection; and still think that part of the shed 
at least were six weeks in their possession, and that the sum of te 
was ndmed as the osed amount of expenditure, but I suppose from 
‘Mr. Cs plain assertion, not so advertised.—My mistake as to the 
jition of the back wall of the portico, arose from the view obtained 
ugh the open doorway, of the wall of the vestibule next the bank; 
and such is the confusion of lines, arising from the number of features 
which are crowded into this narrow space, when seen in 
to the front, as was the case with myself, that the most 
imapresefon rematued on my mind the case was as Istated it; and 
T was not singular in this idea. The door is now I see in its place, 
and this deception is corrected; but the ‘pediment, which, as Mr. 
Corbett will perceive on reference, I mentioned as principally marking 
the obliquity of remains unalterable, and its effect in ‘hts respect 
is most undeniable, as any one may prove by trial with a block model. 
Thold my first opinion as to the waste of valuable space caused by the 
‘use of columns and P and though the peidlegs of advancing 
the bases afew inches over the footway. had at the time slipped my 
cueciiece fact mane 8 room on ipndaiees and any rotile 
contrat for tl em} a le of de~ 
coration most unsuitable for a Daildiag ofeooh peopodt and by this 
means cutting it up into a series of narrow strips, into which the ne- 
cessary 0} must be crammed as they best may.—If Mr. Corbett 
acknowledges, as by his silence on that point he in substance does, that 
the sketches sent you are fuir rey ‘ions of the proportions of his 
building, I ay sifely leave the question of its merit in point of de- 
* sign to the j igment of your readers; and trusting that the “ judicious 
ler,” and the “many” admirers mentioned ‘by Mi. C. may long re= 
main the sole advocates of such a style as the Bank exemplifies. 


Lremain, Sir, your's obediently, 
verpool, April 12, 1841, 
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| ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF MILITARY ENGINEERS. 


era i tures" under the auspices of | 
Royal” College at Woolwich: When 
Pancatioeal Sons, ier he muction of 


and made clever in 
pant chmmiaion and Beoome a 


pretend to great efficiency and 
at full Tonge thet ‘ames and desi 
it are supposed to be the au K 
there is attached an humble ill- 
ing from the 's bench, and the i 
man, to what is called the Clerk of Works. He and he alone 
the designer, estimator, and measurer, the every thing 
signer. Fe cheng age himself most etent 
the lowest duties of the architect’s profession, is yet suf 
vance of his military masters to do all the work for which 
the credit. With all the innate idleness of military 
professional pride which raises them above the indi 
practice—with no‘ inducement to, and no necessity for, that i 
application te details which can alone impart information and lay 
ground work of professional acquirement, they saunter 
subordinate ranks, till at once getting the rank of colonel of 
they are fit for any thing! aio, | 
isters of 20 years. standing, whether they ever held a 
not, ate duly qualified for most things, but a colonel of eng 
them hollow, their very rank endows them with that 
skill, that pre-eminence of knowledge, that loftiness of sci 
marks them as the class by which not only the public de} 
connected with civil engineering and architecture are to be 
but from which commissionerships of all sorts are to be formed 
cipline—to dictate to—and to je—men, whose individual ¢ 
gies have done more to elevate their country in the scale of 
= sehen efforts -pearrae wn porary _ : a 
oting tl lustrie! ness of its 
por eesti tetsu tah ts Cae a 
‘At this moment we have a captain of engineers at the head of 
architectural and civil engineering departments of the Admiral 
man who alone and unassisted is incompetent to execute with dee 
the most ordinary architectural performance—a man who has 
‘most general smatt of architectural knowledge, who, if 
pass an examination, with an attentive pupil of four years 
disgraced; and yet this man is at the head of a 
ich hundreds of thousands of the public money are 


pended. 

But Viel it will be said he is only the director-general, 
a tact in the management of and a soundness of judg 
on ordinary subjects, is more important than the knowl of 
sional detail. He who knows most of his profession most 
ee of knowledge—but be this as it 
who are the working men. At nearly every dockyard 
tioned a resident lieutenant or captain of ers, one of 

alluded to, who lords it over a few foremen, and 
clerk of the works. ‘These men have no practical acquaintance 
the value of materials or the cost of labour, their knowledge is. 
experience of government work, and am 


Poe 


they are 
Ho pine whose direct interest it isto 
e the, us bargains for 





i of private 
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to design public works, and 
any matter di peer aeiithas ; suoh 
lem: ior al 
swivel brid; recently th: ra) 
yard) Panetta favited. to rub fe de oes 


cents more. van t would if compe: 


are'so? That the most com- 

\ jeyor of the Nuvy, whose office: 

“cbaihacag lobe ape and enter upon all the 

required in such an tant work, is nol a 

noun ewe great me skill, and hay~ 

sted his entire education to that pursuit, is well informed upon 
tind, and gifted with intelligence beyond his fellows, 

ned the theoretical and tical ntarledgs which form the 

qualifivations of an accomplished naval architect—nof either 

but a Captain in the Navy, 2 man who knows as well how to 

prince does a palace, or an archbishop a cathedral. 

en who have always lived in good houses, and noted 

fancy’ themselves very: skilful in are 

knowing for all 
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Report on the Propowt Improvement of Severn, 
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of the weirs or dams in the river is to divide the 
summer water between Stourport and Gloncester, 
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For the reasons above stated, [can neither approve the mode by which itis 


|, nor the extent to which that improvement. 
carried ; ieving the mode inapplicable to the character ‘of 
the extent more than is required by the trade 


1 6th Jonwary, 1841. 
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Seventy mila t0 Gloseeter in from eleven to six- 
their cargoes with the greatest. dis) 
fore the water has gone down, 1 cannot see 
of le very serious delay by solid weirs is to be 
t is to be locked down and ER pre ured 
-of being carried over the weir when the velocity is 
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sluice or draw-doors, to open 0 as to pass " 
und to this there could not, as it appears to me be any reasonable objection, 
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23. Great George Street, Westminster, 
% March, 1841. 


THE TOMB OF THE GREAT CAPTAIN. 
i 
(From Dr. James Maceuley Foreign Secretary of the Botanical 
Edinburgh.) 2: 
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under similar circumstances, with the as- 
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¢. Experiments to determine the necessary to 
Fplcee @f somaghé Gon td capper” By Soagh Cale 


ents wero performed with a cast-iron lever, 11 feet 
Hong asl sn ogtthendigh vrei report 


‘iron and © ;hich were experimented 
ee ies sal tas oot tea iota a ape 
on being inserted into a hole in the upper plate, was 
sh by the pressure of the lever. 


rage restilts of the several experiments (which are given in a de- 
bular form) show that 


«| Through an | Inch thick, 
iron plate | 0-08 
Ditto 


O17 
Ditto O24 
Through a 


bei ne 


that the force to punch holes of different 
mis thicknesses, 


directly as the diameter of 
the force required for punching, may be'thus 


one inch’ diameter, and one inch in thickness, as the units of cal- 
is shown that 150,000 is the constant number for wrought-iron 
96,000 for lates. 
aumber by prise Seas in oo ae 
is the pressure in » Which wil 
of a given diameter, airpogh plate of a given 


int duration of pressure lessened considerably the ulti- 

to punch through metal, and that the use of oil on the 
pressure about eight per cent. 

‘experimental lever and apparatus accompanied the com- 


eal Seotions of Railway Cuttings.” By Mr. Sopwith. 
+. Sopwith called the attention of the to the valuable Geological 
is presented by the railway cuttings, and other engincering work: 
; the tase on the Nou Midian? Railway, 
seam of coal, with the interpoting strat, 
logical structure of 
traverses. Ni instances induced: 


0-08 
O17 
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/a number of seams or beds of 
estin af, she ame beds By exami 
opening it on an oblique 

, the surface, it would be found 


collieries in the kingdom are worked, ni 
do not appear on the surface, but on the 
is exhibited, and the several beds are shown, 
; by faults or dislocations, but which have not the effect 
ing the coal to the surface. 
{t has always been difficult to demonstrate without the aid of models 
ay it form of strata, as by the contour of the country; sometimes 
rocks form a V, pointing up the valley, and. sometimes in the i 
direction. General observers and even miners were apt to conclude, 
that this different direction of the point of the V, indicated a different direc 
tion of the strata, but the models showed that in both cases the direction of 
the strata was the same; that in both cases the rocks were inclined in the 
same direction as the. valley, the only difference being that in one case the 
rocks form a greater, and in the other a less, angle with the horizon than the 
bottom of the valley. The other models exhibited the “ up-cast” and “ down~ 
cast” which ocenr in coal mining, and intersections of veins of different ages, 
formation, bos med ofthis der af coms ple W ey 
ion, but ls jon were of course ) 
formation and to every kind of Mc, Sopovith 
forward this subject in hopes tl 
operation might be established between the i 
this country, and more especially that the Geological Society and 
tution of Civil Engineers would unite in promoting the progress and improve- 
ment of geology and engineering. . 
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Charles Schafaeutl, M.D., as Associate: 


“ Upon ‘the Application and Use of Auciliary Steam Power, for the pure 
‘of shortening the time ried by Sailmy Ships distant 
yy Samuel Senward, M. Inst. re 
But few years have elapsed since the ibility of propelling vessels 
bp mpbeiphe pte tet pps Colston Bio 
ite application for short voyages has been ly demonstrated 
‘numerous yee ying bled ‘this Bae and the pote it is 
recent date thaj its employment for long sea 
The weight of the Sel cebinery ie 2) fuel oa the ph 
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= 
fod there nre few skilful ent 


id pegs eee ape 


0 n | the fi 
0 her jes and baffled her pr 

tly forward until the clarion of her fsecass 
tre awed the Pe Una ‘the world. 
orious tillage for ture, bat with that 
‘the necessaries and even the luxuries of life, 
‘the baser ores, yet prompting the researches of ue 
jurgist, and the manufacturer, to administer to their 
jpropriation, And with such vast resources in her coal fields 
tly sufficed for the efficient development of her other 
ous resources, her native energies bave been kindled perongs 

ies. Scorning the limits of ii nous productions, the id 

ransacked Mee the gratification of her insatiable ers, 

p after nation has bowed to her triamphant sway, while at home 

devoted herself to such subtle ingenuities as have, at length, 

her cai space with the velocity of the eagle, 
over the ocean as the mighty leviathan.’* 

Hew of the progress and extension of the art of steam navi- 
| would be the highest testimonial of its intrinsic and consum- 
importance “Twenty years have scarce elapsed since, amid 
ality and ridicule, Fulton committed his little steam pinnace to 

‘of the Hudson; and long posterior to that event, the idea 
ng the ocean by the agency of steam was regarded as vi- 
@ unattainable. Yet, Srila ‘a few years, have we witnessed 
the reclization of this idea, but’ the extension of stent 


to every part of the habitable globe. Every sea has be- 
cone of its triumphs—ever 
efieenee. The 


land the recipient of its at- 
f igid barriers of the pole have been con- 
to attest its power—the dreary wastes of the Atlantic have 


le 

not Seis subjected even the elements to its sway. 
Aificultto form any adequate estimate of the effects on the 
sicnl condition of mankind which may be expeies to 
ition of this wonder-working agent. Every line 
communication between nation and nation 
, civilization and benignity will 
by their subdivision into numerous 


wi 
influence, like the generous river of Egypt, 
rs through innumerable channels to revive 


4 soil. Amid the Meer htenment re~ | 
sete tat antipat Heimines) 


Potkacwistae, the satly Marc of leery, the Sa 

‘the state! the happy 
that period when the gorgous Hast Mall beste to guerre 
arbaric pentis and gold, may be referrible to the achieves 
tn ingenuity in the completion of this its most stupens 
bs / 


be irrelevant to our present purpose to pursue these con- 
‘We therefore Feces ‘at once to announee our intention 
in pantie 3 art ae, the Created tated whatever infor- 
eting navigation we ourselves. possess, to 
Ntific principies a are essential to an intimate knowl 
u ey and lie ne ui po ame det: 
e opportur estigution 
have enabled as to collect 
¢ which has fr excited surprise and 
‘the important y which Api navi- 
us “yet no practically usefal 
 Lariner elegant ent 
slows ae at 
h lume thut has 
oes 


at 
on 


posvens the 
|| Faluable treatise 


a ie itssovereignty, Art has usurped the | 


poet 


we 
| thelr fair fame is sull 3 


Spare 

treatise uj e machinery of | b 

dently of the irapartancs of their pas there exists the 

inclination to reveal the mysteries of their profession, or to: fs 

any information relative to the qualities or nature of particular modes 

of construction, Each anaker considers that he possesses s fe peh 

contrivance, arrangement or adjustment, the secret of which psi 

to retain for his individual benefit, and the nature of which he enc 

vours to keep unknown even to his own workmen. Some | the 

peed ate aire at ered the pro) ‘of the 
jers, and others tl mode of finishing or fastening 

parts linerys athe acquisition of a competent keowhet gs 

of the business of an engineer is in consequence an achievement of the 

utmost difficulty—information has often to be clandestinely obtained, 

and of the few who by dint of assiduity and good fortune, succeed in 

forcing their od into the sacred penetralia, appeared desirous to 

veges 1 the labour, by excluding as many as possible of his 


¢ cannot but regard the secrecy which has been attempted. to be 
preserved upon these cts, as a reproach to the present liberal 
and enlightened age. It is a remnant of the ancient policy which 
nearly a century age governed Boulton and Watt's establishment, and 
which, though at that time circumstances might perhaps have x 
i) nance advisable, is at the forge jay inexeuseable and ridi- 
lous. What secrets are they which the makers of steam engines 
have it in their power to conceal? Their works go abroad to the 
world, are cast inthe course of events into the hands of other 
secreay hors sey. are dissected and criticised, when every. 
liarity they possess is at once zed and made public. Is it 
ore OF reveal pe Tae, of ne lige spirit where it is im- 
je to exercise an il 01 Is it wise to ‘to 
the mes that we La pie tb pec he the inte: epee 
, aad restore the ancient dominion of ignorance and em, 
Have we the hardihood or the indiscretion to. confess that with us 
Jimpoteney i he only limitation to penritis “The y 
empirical ar! ry itself in technicalities, and to its 
in icular short cuts and mysteri iomineay to ee a 
el 


It delights to lay itself open to in~ 
till it can make the road 


same character; its whole aim being to << 
tery, vidilgeor and see hacia soca gain all 
r ‘iew to it i Rar 
Biv would be vata to taped ton ngiec will beso coments 
cir supposed lie in 

as imagine the exercise of a craft to 

ice of a profession, and that it is 

i¢ to conceal, and yet emy the secrets of which they ima+ 

gine themselves to be |. The constitution of human nature is 
Sepeest0 such @ consummation; and it would be too mueh to . 

our mechanical . should be an-exception to the | al 
disinclination to wage ee private interest to the ¢ of 
or of ic daty, > ives 
‘The extinotion of this spirit would be productive not merely of 
benefit to the rset Pirate isdn oaitanes the. ey 
mote the interests of our leading et a 


‘omplshan objectwhic we oueeiva ought ele geese 


bute to the ythe only blot 





In the preceding volumes of our Journal bcd nit several notices of 
the and improvements in progress at Westminster and 
have now great pleasure in fulfilling our promise of continuing them. 
"Phe second coffer dam has been closed within the last five months, 
and a more successful result from work of this description we have 
never witnessed; indeed it appears to be one of the greatest triamphs 
of hydranlic: ring, to a dam, (erected in a tidal river with 
arise and fall of 18 feet of water, and exposed to every trial that one 
‘of the severest winters on record could subject it to,) so completely 
resist the efforts of its most insidious adversary, that after the wear 
. ‘and tear of five months, there is searcely sufficient water from leakage 
‘to supply the ordinary demand of the works, and this too, on pron 
that was declared unsuited for the purpose, by the engineer who con- 
structed the bridge, and by all who succeeded him up to the time when 
the present works were commenced, if we may judge from the way 
Saisie tineyscadelad- onto gar atre;-end trond plese tv xbebies 
pa as exbibited in their reports. 1) t ¢ 
‘he present dam encloses the 16 feet and 15 feet piers. Of the 
former we have only to observe, that the foundations were found 
similar to those in the first dam, the caisson resting on a bed of gravel, 
underneath which was the blue clay; they have since been secured in 
‘the manner already described ina former notice (vol. ii. p. 203), and 
the masons are proceeding with the new facing, of Bramley-fall stone, 
above the lowest low water mark, and ‘also with the extension of the 
pier on the upper side, whereby the roadway may at any future time be 
widened 12 feet, without again having recourse to the expensive pre- 
jon of coffre dams, 
‘Phe 15 feet pier is the one memorable inthe history of the bridge, 
as seiring) by its sinking, delayed fons opening to the public for imi 
jiven an apol tow 0} fo Labels 
Cipcnaiias Sent tincmist ire siete x Lot coul eee, 
by tam with the commisioners, to nearly prevent the com- 
pr betige aaonling te his original dealer How ely 
‘treatment affected Labelye, we may see from a work published by 
him afterwards, in which he repels their attacks with great spirit, and 
with a bitterness that must haye arisen from feeling himself deeply 
dau We will here give a few extracts from this work, detailing 
extent of damage done to the bridge ‘by the accident, and the 
‘means he adopted to remedy it. 
“On the Mth November 1746, the bridge and the roads and streets 
on both sides were completely finished, and the whole was performed 
in seven years nine months and sixteen days. The commissioners in- 
oar — after to have ec te for the service of the 
s were: an aecident entirely unforeseen, and not 
easily accounted for. In the months of Sty an any 1747, the wes- 
tern fifteen foot pier was perceived to sett gently at but 
80 much faster towards the end of July, that it was thought ab- 
balustrades, 


vei 
sol necessary to take off the ‘&e., by the jon 
phase adjoining arches lost their rece and 
considerable 
their stones | 


in the joints showed them in danger, some of 
in their fronts and soffits were split and broken, and 
‘ene of them actually fell out of the least arch into the river.” 
_ The first steps taken were to carry poe two external piers of the 
quite solid, in rubble stone und mortar, to 
arches, and to load them suffici 


iently, in 
the bridge; centers 


ion with 
and to the “the doye-tailed piles were driven all 
close to the bed of timber on which the pier is built, and so 
to reach about 15 feet under it all round, and afterwards we 
off low enough below low water mark, as never tobe 
‘the nav! of any boat or vessel. n the te a 
were r the very same in appearance, but with much less. 


in the agent coding ey weer tte 
r the g extracts, an accou state” 
the pier was Fund when the water was excluded from the 
of the works execated since then to secure its stability, camnot | 
be interesting to our readers. i 
On the removal of the greens about the pier, the joints of the 
tailed piling, described above, were found any thing but 
make the matter worse, several of the piles had broken in 
Asno dependence could be placed in this work, new sheet pil 
same description as that used for the 16 feet pier, was driven 
enclosing the foundation, thus at once preventing the escape ¢ 
finest particles of sand from under the pier. The old piles were 
wards sawn off at a low level, inpreference to drawing them, 
thought their removal might disturb the ground., Ki 
During the progress of diving the piles, considerable 
took place in th salobatoge arches, showing evident symptoms ol 
sinking in the pier, and to prevent any injurious effect upon the 
sonry, strong ng. of whole timbers was fixed from the coffre d 
tothe soffit of the G4fect arch, a precautis 
with considerable advantage, as the arch stones have remained 
uninjured, although several of the mortar joints were broken. 
On the removal of the ground within 


e sheet piling, the 
ing pert of the timber bottom of the caisson was found to be 


separated from that part underneath the pier, this had aris 
the space intended for the caisson not having been dredged 
large to receive it, so that it was rest on the slope of the 
tion, the centre part being hollow, the eget ‘of the 
broke away the sides and allowed the pier to settle on the loose 
and gravel which had ran in; the level of the blue clay be r 
the surface at this pier than the adjoining one, the excavi v 
principally in that material, and its intense stiffness will acco 
the dislocation that took place in the timber work. 
Teint 7 ition of this part of thé work required 
it id in ‘aremedy to so uncommon acase, we 
beat tapleteay to the ment Perfeckaacoats of ths plen A 
have ao doubt that this pier is nom as trustworthy as any of 
that have been taken in ’ 

The whole of the disturbed foundation’ timbers were remoy 
also all the loose and muddy ground to the solid clay—the d 
some parts eine fs much as two fe der the foundations 
of concrete was filled in, level with the underside of the cai 
to increase the bearing of the pier, timbers oe laid parallel 
sides of the caisson, crossed by others placed 18 inches apatt, 
serted to the length of 2 feet 6 inches under the masonty,—to in 
their bearing each timber was cut hag. form, dri 
into the space it was intended to y+ ‘This operation 
tinued all round the pier, thus oh its bearing surface aby 
three feet on each side. * 

From that level a mass of brickwork was built, backed witl 
ne to rece: the ete als of the pier, which in thi 
jorm & ject joo! mast ‘yaa 
ving Se fled witha musing similar to the other piers, 

‘The masons are now employed upon this part of the wo 
extending the pier for. wi ng the roadway, if we 
fia ene Senses noweay sad gat oer me 
vided, no ver e li fore the use 

j fuck she Whey aay fs Slaporsod wide ae 
_ We erry in having had this opportunity of 
it has hitherto prevailed 
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Bopper the ee each of 4 inch thread, weak ty sot 
generally used, for thelever moved bya windlis of one ton power th je screws 
power, and ton eluci- | to be of 6, and 9 inches diameter, we have the weight raised or 
Soe remeees in use, which I | preseure produced, by the 


ee his work on Mechanics, p. 294, states, that 8 inch diameter screw thus ee rae ie ts 
‘of cylinder, @ being in his Words the distance bth a 6 ditto caer 3 
je oe in a 7, he says that the ditto 9OX1 ; 2546-15 
nats hers ror. pbairdveratae'ti ss the Rev. Mr. Bridge's tebe Se aa for the three but one 


“We Base vie We RSME 





= 1130-94 tos, 


ret and also p==the power acting on the surface of It is to be saniuehan thut one-third of the calenlated power of | 

saa pi ree vietable and fnvaria- | screw is tot by friction: as “eg 

fe above formula he uses ‘S14 15, but It is my opinion that the screw could be made to supersede the 

aeting on the surface of the cyli ler, he adds in.a | ¢apstan in put sihladetitee tc Walrachind sare ling o's 

es 33 @ 2 cif. of the circle, Whatever be the test advantage in submarine Suerstions tod excavations: its prac 

the evliaer on which the screw #9 cut. He then gives this oor ges to these objects will form the he subject ‘of another 
Ro neceysiry to sustain the weight or lace the | article. 

-ulwayy bear to that wi or pressure, the ratio of the 
reen any two spirals screw tothe circumference 


whick the peer idesaribesy. that-la (w oa ar) iid ae 


‘be raised oy produced is 6qual to twice the radius tk—A ‘vere nis i dl ‘gr 
XK B1415 X the “nb Ok ies and ‘this product divided eit of the 12th piycion Esed coer Praia benign “| 
beeween the threa: and Spee ene 
he rl that same om was wh; pesteae resent the. Green, | apyilied according to enema 
between the spirals, and not the elevation of the inclined correo nlite coh yi De JE 
r ne elevation or ae Seen obtained by each revolution of | much ‘money it is Ho on bss 
this is distance between two threads | the | take to ascertain 
of the i Berti oy ciioe taentanened Seseoen two threads; | which oceapanlad i 
; thread be 4 inch, and the distance between the | Ployed in ease he proved tobemn a 
‘inch, that the elevation of the inclined fea or'the elevg- "| ener. In answer to whielt queries T 
obtained it each revolution of the eylinder will be en a vel— 


cirri pecs ss | BERS ccs nn dn ey 

fe oa te rahe oat | Rae re 7 hae 
te inclined ple be ala ieeraue, "9m fo pu his information Gr te 

inch diameter 1: 87°69 : SEIS va pam : 


considering it merely as factined ne will Sustai 19, 18a1. 
six the we eight with ie aatie owt ont bite 
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“x circomfe of 
ie reac he 
‘by every lever be 


of an honourable 
Lord Colborne, “there was not a 
came up to what might have been \nticdy or 
th would justify the committee in selecting it asa fit pire 
© monument ) great aman as the hero whose achievements they 
re 8 lebrate.”” Rotten must be the system which could 
such a result under such circumstances, if this judgment were 
or which could permit it, if untrue, to pass without general re- 
probation; and be it remembered, that the censure includes the design 
now in progress of execution. 
to deny that the exhibition of the hundred desi, 
itted,{o. the committee, was any thing but credit- 
state-of aire art, and such will afin rae of all 
as as a system, or a want ‘em, sued 
ip esp ieryaaed who respects Diawelfont of the field. 
Mt is certain that a very small proportion indeed of the artists who 
entered into the Nelson competition were of that class which the 
‘committee intended to encor and who might have been success- 
encouraged with very little trouble; and of those few there is not 
i 8 One who has not sighed over the loss of his time and labour, 
‘which he might have assured himself before-hand would be thrown 
eS Here is Mr. Goldicutt, for example, who gives us a Jeremiad 
on the injustice of the Nelson competition, The question is obvious, 
why had he any thing to do with it, and what did he expect? Did he 
shat his eyes, his ears, and his understanding to all that was going 
forward long before the designs were received? Did nothing strike 
him as deficient or contradictory in the conditions and instructions put 
forth by the committee, which might have led him to suspect did 
ite understand their own Bong, Hs know their own intentions 5 
4 rs what they had undertaken; or did it 
not’ occur to him that they neglected the most ‘ordinary precau- 
k to assist their judgment andl to secure fair play to the candidates ¢ 
and did he make no inquiries to satisfy himself on these points? If 
he did not, others did, who found their remonstrances tions 
jected with the most self-sufficient apes tempered, it is but 
just Rd Apart courtesy to all applicants on the part of 
Mr. Scott. And then, why, in the name of common pan were the 
eve con~ 
lion of public memorial, from a simple Aa full 
temple of Victory, when it was as notorious as the sun at noon 
iy that nothing but a column had the remotest chance of acceptance. 
haa rringarnaniied public meetings by the most. jal pro~ 
- moters of the scheme, any one an sl 
Seems pom borer ee pape eae 
i id. » Why, therefore, did Mr. Goldicutt take the trouble to deliver 
of whut he might be very sure would be strangled for a mon- 
ee ‘ay abnor ba rei pyle beg rp ? Upon 
the ‘or wisdom committee in d ‘upon a 
column in Me alton’ spay 
at Lord Colborne would pes 


Mp basadaen 8 Ber iat 


gross mismanagement produced a result which 
i it could | 


ph 
jm 
arrangements 





have it all to | a 

fi to be esta would be 
abide by theat as Mr. justin see by reference to the 
Oatshed tot phen he will al Me, Serjeset Talfosnts be 
fa, oe eecad bevcrnan tt case. Nor is Mr. Austin more 
in his proposal that the author of a suecessful 

cage, be intrusted with the superintendence of the ing. 
tobe done ifa committee, acting bond [Ade should pitch spon 
sign of an apprentice, an amateur, or a drawing clerk, or of « 
class of the profession (for, 


i jess to say,” h 
in another place, “that those who send in desi; ho 
cuted, alike fair to their brother competitors to the ¢ 
which they conscientiously believe can be built for the amo 
are doomed to experience nothing but vexation and. disay 
and that if they could catch a glimpse of the committee in the 1 
first hour of their sitting, they would most probably see them alre: 
sorting their modest designs from the showy and impossible d 
and laying. them aside with the flattering epithet of ‘rubb 
This is perfectly true, and it is no less so that “the best chance 
cess under the present system rests with those who, kno} 
the utter e of the nen who are to decide on the real 1 
the works laid before them, make this their stronghold and a 
hope. They prepare designs-on a scale of great magnific 
to carry out in their pristine iste id cost twenty. ti 
stipulated amount. They will be at considerable pains to 
minent the most striking portions of their de: and to 


coloured 
prs ea 


nowing too well that these designs could t 
for any thing like the stated estimates, modestly assert, in, 
company DR. remarks, that much of what they show, (though:all, i 
to ied peiipmsenel AS Ay apne mele hb: bencnubied, hou 
slightest injury tothem. the committee believe it, bee 
know no better.” s ae 

“Js it uot wonderful,” we still use the words of Mr. Austin, 
so many should be found to in contests which e: 
teaches them are ‘certain to be unsatisfactory and unjustly © 
It is quite as wonderful that with so just an appreciation of 
state of competition, Mr, Austin have gone so far wide 
mark in devi remedies, 

the tert 


are 
are nevertheless compe: e them the same advice 
livered ee |—that each pee should put bis own 
wheel. Very deep they are in the slough, it is true, 
sl it is—so filthy that from were communication the 
ion smells of it, “Let every one who has not a taste for 
roe oe coe and keep raepnghes 
pia te tetra po ak feck co 
satisfied, after a strict examination, b 
conditions, and the integrity and competency of those. w) 
amas Meeteier oo 
CARE. A L which k 





dike 
his eee 80 -as to bring it within the prescribed limit 
pe ib commlsee (which was =a ‘composed exclusively of m4 
however anid with a prejudice that such a course of pro- 
ght not be just to the other parties who had expended 
"and labour upon the faith of the conditions under which they were 
‘compete, came to a resolution to dismiss Mr, Brown, who there- 
cht an action against the chairman, the Rev, Mr. Langshaw, to 
6 sum of £300 and upwards, for preparing his designs. After 
action hanging over the heads of the committee for nearly four 
pecomectsi mil strane 
ee ase, and a ver 
‘for | ‘the defendant, 


‘on Raikeay Monopotits and Remediat Measures, By Avxxaxpun 
/M. Inst. C.B, “London: Weale, 1841. 

bre gerd ‘known to the public for his 

of the steam ‘on the common road, it is not perhaps 

labours under a opi phobia, which is the cause of 

iis like all Mr. Gordon's works 

» but it is so tinctured with the expression 

allway system, that much of the weight of his 

zeal for the welfare of his profession is a pro- 


it exertions for 


ing. ‘Third Rdition. London: Weale, 1841. 


been before: the public forthe last twenty years as a 

-on this subject, so that we may fairly conclude that his merits must 

well known without any commentary of ours. We have now another 

tis work, embodying all the recént improvements, and abounding 

extent of iestatbon which makes Mr. Weale’s merits as a pub- 

neering works conspicuous. We do not recommend our readers 

Mr. Peckston’s book, because we know that if they want to acquire 
tion as to gas-lighting they must refer to him. 


By W. A. Brooks. London. 
work contains saa ‘that is new and valuable, it req 
psc fore we ede dea the 
alent say i a 
this yolume, which has evidently been written by a man of 


Tt cantains some good information as to the views en- 
ch and Italian engineers. 


Mechanics, By the Author of a “ New Introduction’ 
London: Whittaker & Co., 1841. 
those laudable attempts to cri cece ed too often 
well: encouragement, public are sure to 
fevatiy Aycan’ gaplaetapa see dnstlat ili 
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juires 
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gtr mpeg ae el reprint 
ful information, so as to serve equally us 
rounding country. 


MOTIVE POWER FOR IMPELLING MACHINERY. 


Henry Pinkus, Esq., late of Panton-square, tr po but now of 
me poe in to impelling machi preston, 
rg pectoris 
ipelling carri an re, snd ihe mat 

sing the ine on which ‘impelled, enrolled 

One of the improvements to which ox ia is what Ja tenmg 
the differential railway. {t consists of a double line of railway, of Kae 
certain distances, is tinea gas-explosive apparatus, described in 
fication of a former patent obtained by him, provided with two Hels te 
tal wheels, one above the other, round each of which an endless metal ten 
passes; and between each apparatus thus described is an intermediate appa- 
tutus, provided also with a pair of wheels. ‘The hand proceeding from one 


of the horizontal wheels passes round oné of the wheels of an 

tus placed in one direction, whilst the band from the other horizontal 
wheel passes round one of the wheels of an intermediate apparatus placed in 
the ne astra direction. 

The bands pass over wheels placed in the centre of bj eae 
put those wheels in motion, which motion is comm ‘to the train of 
‘carriages by means of bars aes from the bottom of the same, and which. 
pn ape Je oaiact with the slate te e 

jother of the patentee’s improvement a mode, uel of atl 

‘on canals by * -pneuriatic” pore, Faria Rg digs of a canal, 
‘on one or woth banks, si rail is coustructed, anc canal, 
in a line with the rail, is aid down a gas main, gens 

impelling machine, which consists of a frame ranning on wheels, ani provided 
wid two horizontal pulleys, round one of which an endless band passes from 
a pulley in the boat to be impelled, and in which is placed the gaso-} eet te, 
tic explosive engine. ‘This engine actuates the pulley in the boat, w 

means of the endless band communicates its motion to the horizontal pulleys, 
and they in turn communicate it to the wheels, and cause the im= 
pelling machine to move onward and impel the vessel, Ppa ciak et 
plying power on canals consists in using a steam engine in place of the gaso~ 

‘pneumatic engine, to give motion to the im g machine ;.and in order 
that boats travel osite directions with only one line of rails, 4 
pepo machines are ao moe to move over one another when they meet, 

on res 
following is « mode of “contig roads or ways, also included in 
ak aie :—In a given area of land a station is erected in a central 
ion, in which is placed an electric battery or batteries; or wells or tanks 
“are constructed in any part of the said 
“of the-tanks, a system of mains or 
‘at intervals of from one to two 
tein Redvers t Jee & box with a moveable 
continuous metallic wires, and these wires are so ar 
fends at the station or tattke are bro Meir titi 


‘ng Pines speed emcee ', they constitute metallic 
in order to put implements into action by means of this 


'| tee uses a locomotive engine similar to that described Bi! 


one that the cylinders, “rods, and their 

ith, and the drum mete of 
Trae alas gar of woes, on] tue eopsiadn RtaTin anion 
Behe ee before mentioned. To the dopoma temas an 
tion is ind the batteries at the station or tanks, and 
et te pl ugh the 
ee tid 





about to leave this country, to explore the River Niger, 
Ferceaien une ach tntehis lnteredt, comsiata of Cin ce pete] 


easter 


ep eine 3s hor horses’ power. 
remarkably flue-looking vessels, with lofty spars, and will 
lispl we ass to the favouring breeze. They are fitted 


ner th lay nb of Kroomen (a class of men ace 
to the climate, and found to be of eminent service), besides an effi- 


Oldfiels 

the steamers are replete with every convenience, and even 
can be desired, ‘They are furnished with Dr. Reid’s ingenious 
lating tubes (a @ ind of ait filter) for the purpose of supplying 
rea ean decks ; and which contrivance, it is confidently ex- 
r z of great utility in protecting the crews from the debili- 
Pit the noxious vapours which infest the vicinity. of the River 
re and which have hitherto rendered that climate so dreadfully fatal to 
Europeans. From their light draft of water they will be enabled to ascend 
a considerable way up the river, should they be so fortunate as to escape 
sunning hard aground, as from their great "tice i would be a Aiaieal mater 
erin ph inetsod gros delays trot tha nese contially ging 
incurred 8 the vessels continually getting 
nf yet they were mu easier got off Genie mmlmetintias: | Os 

bat of « aller dimensions. 
_In conclusion we wish them every success, and snust say that an expedition 
ae ape to fulfil its purpose never left the shores of this, or, indeed, 


pera bat oie the steamers com~ 
¢ last and present expeditions, may afford an idea of the advanced 
ac hate! eshioe architecture since the year tae 





nee the depiuire tor Toda, 
lyth.” a ship of 500 tons burden, 

a heels, to be used duri 
, it has been ned on statistical data, 
maha ya or from India, ang fl one third of the 
voyage, To overcome this esther gene acc 
4 ‘than the 


Soe 





me aera nd ding ne 

ermpletely to it within, 

the whole length a tis i ‘erp, by meang 

power connected with th ine, 86 that ike m0 tion or i 

Tider would be at the rate ‘twenty ina minute, At the 

added a flat sole, made so as to earty the rays of Jight 

side of the vessel, in order that the reflection from any Geese 

not interfere with the pilot. he aba es of this mae pata 

be produced perfectly distinet n 

means of ita t seauer will, at the Aoi ay be ay tienen) 

Thowals the exhibition which we had ertanlty of. 

sarily imperil (being display from a yds 

witnessed to show at once the perfect tra 

signal to the purpose intended. —Glasyow Argus. i 
Siateen war-steamers are ordered to be built six of the fiat class 
the second ; al to be armed with guns of 10 inch ealiine, 

will be Ixid down immediately fhe frames. of the whole 

‘out fantom as to be ready against the engines are p 


Weat Tudlo Steam Newigati 
teatnase Svein abe Ligh essmnrentatloe’ peta 0 the 
by the Government inspectors, who have inspected the 
Low mp ih stocks, we understand. ees tea if we the Cyne’ 
tion! steamers will be constructed on th f the Cl 
tional steamers are been to “i onttacked for by the ‘Canad ‘Atlas 
Company.—Glasgow Cl 
The Mammoth, Taillng by he Great Westem Shi gh + at 
sell exceed 8,600 tone ( miter 2 
ih ita by her eine ‘tle aie ion Me or 
fort both the outward and home voyages, a ma| 
the inferior quality of American coal, Her pea f 1 
She will be enabled to carry an unusual quantity of canvass, and 
to make the passage of the Atlantic in ten. ayers Linstpont “Advertiver, 





a cae sod water can be ob 

A cop ous mi 1 water can ol 

fina basin geotogieally sitantel as i eit nereas 
aemuny: situated, the great metropolis with ita 
endent. 


fs LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 
INTED IN ENGLAND FROM 29TH MARCH, TO 277TH APRIL, 1841. 
" Sia Months allowed for Enrolment, 


2 Sitcoms of Willenhall, Stafford, Pactor; and Josern Saxpuns’ 
pton, Lock Manufacturer, for “improvements in locks." 


Evans, of Dorset Mise, Marylsbont, for en improvement or. 


trusses, 
"ARKES, 
ff works of art 


plore eit i inion 
geese by ‘electric depositions,” — 


ny Linpaay, he ahi sapaiey for aoe in covers for 


Manchester, ‘Machine Maker, for “ 


and ton, silk, ‘i 
Solver 


improvements in yl 
‘turer, for horn 
si te ae ne See 


pistcbenrsenart! pee oe ign, Ber Maker, fof | 
ments in the ino reo tom ri f 

Jom pleas Means Susana Bab ae 
Metres > Manufacturer, for “improvements in looms for 
weaving." —April 


Fionwpe chistes of Fenchurch Street, Engineer, for “ improvements 
in the construction and if and. to 
0) career of fire-places and furnaces, applicable 
Laxonnor Beers 9 wiligsooa tod Brecon, lepaaiaiie i 
Busse, of Clydach, ators “improvements in 


“| off tron. April 24 


T Roni , of Wilmington Square, yagyit 
atric ro os or af 


peor eu, Spice ae for “a mere mode of petition 
motive power by voltaic electricity, ue to engines and other cases where 
@ motive power is reyuired.” sa 
wana en sing bg Srocken “and ly? chest 
other port irmtnyoria te of dress,” —April 27, on 
B Raw of Coll a nid 
pr na ae aes por | eee cate ance : 
Osnonxe Revnoups, of oben et Clerk, for 
P ms 3 cee - 


Axbre Dronor px apse 
for in 


; 


or Bi.” 
‘ties, i 
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— for its size, the extreme 


oie Ei an aia 
a le 001 
ne tyra hes ied ne 
wi tells us of a 

because the plin shows hots aha 
Shere uted 
scenic effect in the Saa fr strdesimtirngs 
pda gt a lee ales a 


sk erp es it efor te it wi 
iptpaaie icable tte 
covered area, sighted hour shove 
circular windows (\ epee 
To quit these remarks si 04 Lewd perhaps 
have followed than pre deseri: 
the latter. ‘The’ ull 


piel ot Snape 


vmaast visitors at the Spa. The edifice 
rusticated basement, contai: the kitchens, 
with the requisite a for the domestic ‘part of the 
lishment; which rooms are about 12 feet high, pA eae 
four or five feet lower than the ground level. A flightof steps 

_| end or front of the building! a 
nao cen terrace quite apres na 


the surround: This oe b) 
wally atte Raber a voy on peeks 1 of the | Me 
shorter sides or fronts,—and internally of 
Bini ci small segmental Renae 

i (@) is is 34 feet lish) square, and = Heytin S 
Cen mata wre intersected or divid ded into 
s ie or arched spaces over the uj 
‘the calling itelf and those sponds are siebly 
likewise the panelled pilasters between the windows and 
i wh ‘upon which they rest. In its lower p 





NDIDUS’S NOTE-BOOK. 
| PASCICULUS xxv 


fi “Trust hisve 10 
Pl lalesl @ charier us the winds, 
yw on whem 1 please,’ i 
‘Mr. Barry has done in the two Clubhouses designed by: 
methinks peoples by this time-pereeive howmucl 
(rahaen aca ane ‘onto a; rnlnicrentaarat 
ent; and mal f iressings to the windows not only” 
pertu a Hy ioned. to them, but so to be 
to the whole Se icon ee import= 
present, though their mouldings may occa~ 
|, there is little variety in the design of 
comparison with what there bey—as 
character, such dressings ions 
ithe aperture, surmounted iene 
, the addition of pediment; or if 
itis obtained by either small 
should. 


‘Vet 
maczimum of decoration 
treated arbi 


allowable for sueh features, 
that is, with artis- 
echoes of the: 


‘treatment, is nothing more than 
hich would soon be- universal architectural 
soir awning cornicione of 


ly heavy, for it certainly 
ned. ag. | exaggerated, 


‘Aud with regard to the: 
eh Meg en 0a tbe Pa 
and then, out of fear of it—than to. doom 


monotonous: i excludes a 
l of diferent ind of merit. 


1 ngs may athe saensaid of ie Anat. Dex 
it tl 
ies see: datwasedly primal gly chastity 


Re tote 
fafigtion ane adealration Ho 
for. architectural 


we confine ourselves to: | 


| justice done to its merits; which time 
down, and not a day before. There is 
it might, properly : be 
Nurs 

| would 


| folly of 

| who soidips his 
themselves by other extravagances of various 
sure either because ect are more like the follies of other 
decanse instead of showing themselves to the world as a. 

| delioti, ox are a legion—inconsiderable when taken 

| though collectively most formidable. Afterall there 

| deal of what the world calls extrava, imbined wi 
and vice versd. Our own times 

| be accomplished by magni 

| has done far Munich, and y 
capital! In this country had it been proposed to do but half 

| people would have jak ak Impossible! Had John Bull beemasks 

| to furnish two millions for a royal palace that would have been 

| honour to the nation, John would have turned confé 


|, buttoned up his ence pocket in a huff, sqedondacy salient 


and: also a bargain, therefore does not 4 half 
H to the country; flat lf 
| all the while, poor dupe !—that whatever be said of his taste, he is. most 
| certainly a pattern ofeconomy. ‘Two millions,’ it must be confessed, 
has @ most awful and startling sound upon such an occasion, but of the 
plurality of millions which leak out by perpetual 


droppi dri 
} pings no account is taken. Could we bat seathenen eee wins 


as been squandered away at different times on paltry kni 
and ephemeral’ gewgaws,—on Kew Palaces and Carlton 
fetes, Freworks and other solemn tomfocleries, we should 
aghast and abashed, But even were it-doubled, that tre 


mn 





|, would not have been expended in vain, if it had. purebased us 
ledge of true economy and wisdom for the fature. t 
seem to have very wrong-headed notions of economy, * 
triving to be at once shi oan peerings and recklessly e: yant | 
our public 5 rds_private ‘we are not 
always very much wiser. However I will not go into that subject,further 
than'to illustrate my text by the following short dialogue between two 
yomg men whose allowances were nearly the same. ‘I cannot for the 
fe of me, understand,’ said one, ‘how you possibly contrive to buy so. 
many splendid publications, prints and pictures, I'm sure [ean find 
money for nothing of the: kind,’— So I suppose,’ replied the other, 
‘but then, iny dear fellow, you have the satiataction of 
you spend quite as much or more, on cambric 
wore Johnny Bull, Johnny Ball, it is the cambrie 


e you none to 





je expensive meres of the day and the 


ad 
your 





feed ior 
itomith angeles thea 
OF a] 
Irn or glen 74 wad seutte ceria 
+ makin 
and happy, even wee ich er with te antiln Yaaes 
outlines of the sculpture. 
Thave placed Kent thus soon in the list of the artists of his school, 
from the necossity there appears to be to introduce to the notice of 
men of his parti: 


cular stamp of genius, Not so much 

design, as to hintat the talents of many, 

he was, who are forgotten or despised, in the rush after 
It would be well for the sapient, spectacled virtuosi (who 
genius of their choice is 

accom i staop eto 

et careful hand, do 

ius? Why do yb 

out of impurity, 


~ native to all that is beautiful and fair, that these 
Pet cab seit for their favor 
when shall a he 





{ and until the Royal 

P' architects, and all have become Faimus 
tame oi ‘cul manent sae ies pom a eu 

ar, can erate a which | 
to Goss urnomual el we do not see why we should allo 
tobe at all pat ont of 
suffering are no.doubt virtues, and 
is concerned, architects show thems¢lyes 

‘that there are bounds 


‘ er iposoere is the bean ketrrey 
we regret so very few designs for buildings of any; 
Srirntsons camang Shee citice Geeta, or defi 
termined upon. We see many competition it then 
‘the most pent only rejected ones, while those are ad 
‘or the Assize Courts at Liverpool, there ar 
rent desigus—some of them rather indifferent, om 
Stoo schon: ieing tort iteaal compan on Ge all 
it seems, set ‘it being now to t 
panacea Hall in one building, We will, however, first p 
to the Professor of Architecture, who modestly contes 
with exhibiting a single drawing, and that of a rejected: 
Vite No, 993, described in the catalogue as WA Study for & E 
Public Building,” which turns out to be neither more nor less 
design for the 
were published some few mouths ago in the Westminster 
certainly is not deficient in richness, and has the merit of 
that now common-place feature, a portico treated without any. 
originality, and brought in for the nonce, whether there be 
else to with it or not. Still, it appears to us, keep 
iently attended. to, there being a di i y 
large parasite colamns and the rest, for vot only do they ov 
some of the other parts, but actually squeeze them up and 
the fagade unnecessarily and unme: ly. it further 
singular that Mr. Cockerell should not haye exhibited his 1 
the same building also, as, besides that it would have been a, 
object in the room, and would have. rade the whole 
have heard it spoken of as abounding with many effective p 
even if he chose to withhold that, we think he mi 
permitted us to see the designs of some other bui 
or about to be begun 
oats! Handpn it Osford.. Not having 
stitute, at ford. Not 
it to be very much pore 
inferences from it, and impute it to so 
a consciousness on his part that none of those designs are 
his professional ion. 


‘bits only one design, yet tl 


and of considerable importance. 
by Lord] 


HH 
ing 


au 
i 





1 a will 
¢ in the will be a large, obl 
d gle ot Sn, two bre pupagns) 
viz» the South ‘West, the latter facing the 
\dging from what we see, we presume that the same 
x ile up throughout the whole of the 
the North side wi hee ae tet oe bye 
A square tower ed up a sto jer than 
Fadites, ron which we cong aeeare) that il eee part of it 
i ‘The summit of this tower shows steetf 
z ew above the general mass of the mansion, 
intended to serve as a sort of belvedere,—an sip 
but in this instance justified by the locality, in tl 
lity of the Parks. We may describe the design gene- 
east what is here shown of it, by saying that it cette ofa 
or ground floor, with a continuous Corinthian order, 
ipal floor and mezzanines the whole surmounted 
vases of a bular form. Both the elevations whic 
n are perfectly similar in design, except that the South front, 
is fifteen intercolumns, consequently so many windows on each 
pilasters, while the West front’ or end towards the park, 
‘ee-quarter columns, and six interecluinns less, or only nine 
ona floor, In both elevations, all the windows of the prin- 
floor have triangular pediments, and the mezzanine ones oie 
ates Pe at e the buildi ve strengtl ; 
y coup! sothat two adjoining on ibit a group of 
them. Teshouta further be remarked that the pupentaciare 
degree rusticated as well as the basement, the jointings of 
ting shown on the surface of the walls between the columns, 
| must suffice in the way of description,—which however 
‘merely enumerate the several items “o a design, without 
their aggregate effect ; and the particulars we have noticed 
ve-ns an outline of this composition of Mr. Barry's. The size 
ilding may be tolerably well guessed at, for the Park front 
taken as very feat the same as that of the Reform Club- 
‘each having nine windows in breadth, and the proportions of the 
and spaces between them appearing nearly the same in each 
rate Lod ete cannot be much either way, conse- 
ly the ith front of Bridgewater House, will be to that of the 
Club as 15 to 95 or we may compute its extent at 190 feet, 
¢ 


Will be said—we have, in fact, said as much already ourselves, 
is nothing very striking either in the individual portions of 

sign, or in their combination it is nothing more than an ex- 
qari of od Italian style—absolutely nothing more. 
is this rence, and a most prodigious one it is, be- 


, Barry's imitations and those of many others—see for instance 

built le in Regent Street,—that he generally refines and 

aa style, oe Cid us its trae sentiment, while they, more 
al 


ly than not, itely A eal it, and render it poor and in- 
If Mr, Barry’s principle of composition is no secret to them, 
they abstain from making use of it themselves? It is true, 
‘one has the same opportunities afforded him, but even those” 
favourable opportunities do not turn them to the best ac-” 
w them quite away, giving us the crassest architec- 
We own that has here had a most noble oppor- 
in his way; and should the design be strictly followed 
rate not impaired by being down, we may safely 
it will prove a splendid addition to our metropolitan 
and we further will be an example forming an 
, by stimulating others of the nobility to imitate such pre- 
h jitherto there has been some sort of excuse for eis 
as spp, 

out 





i 0 r ‘in 
tie velea Pate pt the columns alone;while here 
eel erane cusp cbenar te oa sages 
stylobate, enriched with a narrow | with figures is good 
and effective, and some play is produced by the sapphires os 
rate compositions at the extremity of this stylobates, e 
unde why instead of being continued th 
should be divided into two by a blank a 
of the stylobate. The orderis a fluted Ionic, fe 
nade of thirteen intercolumns, containing as many ws, W 
sides exhibiting considerable via fe to the pattern of their ings 
are more than usually decorated, and have cornices of r 
crowned by a central ornament—a novelty that deserves to be en= 
eoaraned ioe the form itself might be improved upon, ‘The cor~ 
nice of the order is also better, because less meagre and insipid than 
usual, and possessing some degree of embellishment. Thus far we 
“can conscientiously commend—and though it may stand for nothing, 
our commendation means something; but we must pk eet 
praise by some objections, one of which is that the colonnade ap 
‘80 shallow, as to be little more than an ornamental range of columns 
placed before the building, nor does there seem to be any entrance to 
it from the interior. Neither do we at all approve of a colommade of 
this kind being made prostyle or jutting out ion the Kyi Peake? it 
were a portico forming the approach to it; because it looks too much 
like a mere useless addition to it, nor is that effect of shadow obtained: 
which is produced by recessing the space bebind the columns within 
the bitldlog. However from a perspective elevation alone it i: 
ossible for us to judge very accurately inregard to such circumstances, 
lis other design, for the Law Courts, turns out mach better than we 
expected, for when we first heard that its chief feature was a Grecian 
Doric portico, we were apprehensive that it would prove merely one 
of those ultra-Grecian affairs concocted pins recipe la Stuarty 
in short sore such yegularly classical piece rei ‘as the New 
Liverpool Custom-house, e were therefore a; iy surprised at 
finding it so very much better, and with moré than usual taste as to 
composition, and study as to detail, in which last respect there is one. 
rather happy novelty in the mode—not easy to be plainly deseribed— 
in which the podium and its mouldings follows the curve’ of ‘the 
columns, and form what may be considered either continuations of 
their shafts, or distinct pedestals, the podium itself being omitted: 
in the intercolumns beneath the pediment. ~The general design may 
be described a8 consisting of five compartments, viz. a narrow one at. 
each end between ante, and three others Loge best cenend seventeen 
open intercolumns, five of which form the slightly advanced central 
histor beneath the pediment; consequently the arrangement of the 
whole fagade bears so far considerable resemblance to that of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge. ‘The whole is raised on a low 
stylobete, and the ascent to the © pasa is tastefully managed. The 
pediment is filled with bas-relief " 
Good as the preceding design is, there is far more of it 
both as to conception and treatment, in No. 998, @y B. for 
same building, ‘ibed in the catalogue as being in an Italo-Grecian 
stylé, to which designation it answers sufficiently correctly, being for 
‘the most part Grecian in its phi ei pe ir the re; ity and riche 
ness of its per et relieved from by 
“some judicious modifications, and by some application of Italian fea~ 
tures. Leaving others to settle whether such style would best, be. 
turned Grecian /talianized, or Italian Grecianized, we will examine 
the merits of the design itself, The order which is Tonic, is raised 
|’ upon a somewhat lofty stylobate, or rather, basement flooryand is: e 
uninterraptedly throughout the who! 
colomade of 15 intercolumns, and a pars eon ; 
tremity between bold coupled ante. This” last circumstance 
additional value to the rest,—for those ‘ 


des,—the ultracock~ | 
rin 


cy that 


two te 





tions, to their being moré extended, are of the 
note o in ele nn Keying tng which 
“we are sorry to observe is a much greater and rarer merit than it) 

to one that has been utterly di ees 
architect of the Post Office. Among other points that particularly 
this design of Mr.L.’s, is that he has kept up or rather 
~ fant the digity ofthe elon the rt pace by Introd 
‘inner columns in the part serving as.a vestibule between the two cour 
and in the next by dpbiding widows and sibking te two doors seen 
‘behind the columns very and ly ornamental features. 
‘There is also much that is equally good and new in the details of the 
order itself,—in the capitals especially, and likewise in the cornice. 


Nn a a (To be continued.) 


ENGINEERING WORKS OF THE ANCIENTS, No. 5. 


‘‘TPuucybiwes, who wrote about the yeur 400 B.C. is the next whom 
weshall take in our divcarsive, coure; his history however presents 


few - 
ial WALLS OF ATHENS. ” 


About 481 B,C., the Athenians restored their dismantled walls, and 
enclosed the Pireus.* From political circumstances the works 
were very much hurried, the foundations were laid with stones of all 
sorts and sizes, some unwrought, and just as they were brought up by 
the servers. Many pillars too from sepulchral monuments, and other 
stones were worked up inthe building; for the boundary wall 
of the city was now far greater, being in every direction carried out ; 
and for this reason it was that they urged on the work, employing 
alike whatever came to hand, It was Themistocles, too, w! ee 
suatled them to build the remaining walls of the Pireus (for this 
been read him during the year of the archonship which he filled 
at Athens), thinking the place highly’ favourable, as having three na- 
tural ports, and that as they had become a nautical people, it would 
much contribute to their obtaining naval power. Indeed he first ven- 
tured to tell them they should apply to the sea, and then immediately 
assisted them in acquiring the empire of it. By his counsel it was 
that they built the wall of that thickness about Pirwus ; for two wains 
Es it stone, passing by each other upon it, and going contrary ways. 


there was neither rubble nor clay, but stones were |i 
and hewn square, fitted together inbuilding ; and those on the outside 
bound © with stone and lead. Th 


height however was only 
finished to about the half what was , for his intention was to 
effectually repel all hostile attacks, both by the thickness and the lofti- 
ness of the walls, and he thought that thus a few, and those the least 
ient to man it, and that the rest mi; 
iefly devoted his attention to 
ship] perceiving, it seems, that there was a readier access for the 
vking’s (Persia’s) forces against them by sea than by land. For he 
j ‘that the Pireus would be more serviceable than the upper city, 
ofien counselled the Athenians that if ever they should be foiled 
sina h should descend thereto, and with the navy make head 
opponents, i 
‘mention is made in other places of walls of defence and 


bP vote ‘not present sufficient general interest to call for 
RE as we shall hereafter have occasion to mention were 


. ‘engineers, and particularly skilful in constructions of 
fete ot the pi iar ay of build Fworksien 


were ‘who were skilled inthis iron cra tT we find 
Ut te sce Died Sth eects) pediototoee ae. ‘ 
Ree aire Manes, " 





5 ATHENIAN eNorRERS 
‘The ee 

follow! ASS 
pele: omg pga! 


Cymon, The demand of ‘assistance from them was princip r 
to the reputation they then were in for. their superior skil 
methods of approaching and.attacking walls. 
VALUE OF WROUGHT MATERIALS, 4 
Another of those circumstances which attest the value of 
labour among the Greeks, we find in the Second Book, in the 
of the preparations made by the Athenians for sustaining a sieg 
ing the Peloponnesian war, when they removed ino the it 
ae moveable property, but.even much of the woodwork 
uses. Ki 


CONDUIT AT ATHENS. sik 

Thucydides (Book Second), mentions at Athens a conduit, 
Enmneakrounos or Kine Pipe, from the manner, in which’ it w 
bellished by the tyrants, formerly called Callirhoe. a ‘f 

SIEGES. 

‘The sieges described in this history do not well 
sphere, but those who are desirous of ascertaini the 

reek military enginasting, will do well to refer to tl 
to the siege of Platea, Here we find mining, count 
mounds, walls of circumvallation, &c. 

‘BRIDGE OVER THE STRYMON. 

In the Lighth Book we find the bridge over the Strymon, 

by other authors referred to. , 
Persians. 
DIVERTING RIVERS. vee 

We find in Thucydides one solitary mention of the Persi 
that with regard to the att in which they excelled, hydraulic en 
ii Megas, the son of Zepyrus, commanding the Pers 
in Egratd aving driven the Greeks out of Memphis, drove 
the isle of Prosopis;where he shut them up. Here he 
blocked up for a year and six months ; till hat 
Ki Roie 4 the water into a different course ; 
ships, rendered the island almost continent. 
troops across, and took the place by a land dgsaul c 

Diodorus the Sicilian, was the author of a general history. 
Historical Li ; he flourished in the first century before the. 
tianera, The of our gleanings from the translation of 
Ly eon relates to the Heyptiane who are treated of in the 

0) * Se 


Eoyprians, * 
HONOURS PAID TO, ENGINEERING... j 
All writers in Egypt attest the honour in which the Egyptin 
the construction of public works, many of their oldest monum 
attributed to the gods, The god Osiris, by some is named 
founder of Thebes and he made an expedition through the 
the purpose of introducing ‘civilization, during which he built 
stately cities, particularly in Ethiopia and . In enur 
merits of the figs our author says, “ And besides all this, 
querors of many nations, and grew exceeding rich, and their 
were beautified with many stately maguificent works, and 
adorned with many rich gifts of all sorts.”” : 
“CEMBANKMENT OF ‘THE NILE—HRRCOLES AND O81RIS 
In the time of Osisis, the Nile is reported to 
and piss greater part of On this 
or Hercules, 





lef itians, 
els ath so that when the profession 
for an emblem, here is the deus ea machind. 


Ie ea ‘on the vitals of Prometheus, 
Srey levies cet ore tiela or on a service of pute 
hs member of the profession. 


EMBANKMENTS OF SESOSTRIS. © 
his retumn fom hs warlike expeditions applied himself 
‘predecessors: t0:the ‘adormnent ie eountry. Among hie 
mentioned that he raised many mounds and ban! 
he removed all the cities that lay low and in the nes 


CANAL OF THE RED SEA, 
folowing is ‘the account which our sites gives of the famous 
the Sea, From Pelusiacum Me far as to the Arabian 
‘the Red Sea is a canal cut out. ‘the son of Psameti- 
the first who | st rere work, and after ‘im Darius the Per- 
ied it on, but left it unfinished, ep ba by some that if he 
rough the isthmus all Egypt would be drowned, for that the 
nity higher than Egypt. The last attempt was made by 
the, Second, who cut a sluice across the isthmus in a 


chert place, which he opened, when he had a mind to sail 
it way, and then Eresently after shut ou whic! vole 

serviceable. 

called Ptolemy, after the name of its avian 


oved very useful and river wi 


ug this cut 
at eg into Ne ee there isa city built called Atsinoe. 

ace Nile, King of Egypt, ealled the river after 
= Ber Phat ha ans tty seca and dike 4h con 
The tino endeavour to make the river more 

peritaniseg it was therefore called Nile. 
also cut a great many deep dykesjor canals from the river, 
mphis to the sea, for the feiwike and ile a con 

other provision and merehandi 

of trade eesti naph i ye =! 
‘over the country, These canals served also as: 


COCHLEA, 
hors say that'the land was watered from the Se nyo 
invented by Archimedes the Syracusan, and whicl 
“sntmae fom is resomblance toa mal’ shell. 
if TAKE OF MERIS AND ‘TK LASYRINTH. 
‘distrust has been thrown on the account of the Lake of 
awe think it better to refer alr pa 
information -res ‘it to the o1 
it herem some vemark we ut make wih Te 


WALL OF sEsosTRIS, 
Hin nt ante a Heorth Monk Seti idefenad of the 


of against eitiee Arabians 
mete have extended paces the de- 


and to have 


“ Hlappy is the man who can discover the causes of things.” 


‘Sia—In the number for nh ba bey rai on cene 
tral forces, in which the writ to prove ory sia 
“an inscrutable law of nature,” ecriag which feat 
is excited hee curvilinear motion of i 

Before offering remarks on that paper, let ff nh inquire into the 
distinct action a the forces that retain a heavy body in a circular 


path. 
Taking the usual diagram, tassel 
be acircle of revolution, AG any 
ra pe eae e yer ae 
ee ie e evar 
AC. Then AM is the 
i central attraction on the 
at -A, and AB its projectile motion. 
Med bitin Fs 4 Leal 
or from not centra! 
i Ai The motion ng tr uni+ 
at bing the result of an iny 
jously “communicated, aie the 
ro M to AB may be di 
to any. eat Aa: A 
AB'=ALM. MD, and therefore AB: MD 2: AM Nee, 
in reducing AC we reduce AB also, and the less we ates 
Gee crcr i arene eae 
AB ratio maj dim any extent. 
also, the circular motion may be De te ultimately, when AB be- 


indefini ia motion a a ine 
comes ne itely small, io koma Ab kM ec ni 


motion. 
Te eed ; the writer bei itl a familiar example of rot 
mation nt the ee of ones yen a 
bar of 


Geienting ng and page a 
niet e aailiog ot 6H 
yy are adie Ro ye yg heh adhere to 

though it moved not at But the d force is de~” 


ape of upon the other, We 
it the whole ig’ of 8 Hactlon ei 


hips Poh 
me force, it e 
ex] in another 
this ps tion tem make th doesg fore 8 Pg we 


cote “ts absurd, 
Bre eal erteee cotraty Our oat ae 





4 


and Niger i 
| sie at i seinr ant 
sid ah ae arcs 


x he would fain attribute a self-exciting 

il force, and insinuates accordingly that the 

the consequent centripetal force. “Whereas 

reverse is the case; the cohesion is exerted, because it perpetually 

winds the direction of projectile motion; and the ce: force is 

plainly the énertictic (ore the innovation) tendency of the body to 

yectilinear motion. ‘There is also something said of moment of rota- 
tion, irrelevant to the subject, ‘ 

‘The riment of the whirling table simply confirms what was 


proved long ago, that, using the writer's symbols, = saa 


After recapitulation, he concludes the first part of the subject with 
the notable inference, that centrifugal force is a physical it, excited 
by an inscrutable law of ‘matter moves curvilinearly, 
need not say how unnecessarily this law has been ht for |. It 
really would be more ing than the formation of magnets by 
electric operations. For electricity and magnetism are identical, and 
therefore naturally en such a result should take place. Though 
we may not know the jute nature of pire principles, we may 
accurately know their relative nature. refore the writer is un= 
fortunate in his allusion, as we are dealing in relatives, not in absolutes. 

Proceed we to the second of the subject: the composition of 
Prolite "We tre ft tbe ball weighing 1. meting a 

e@ are a wi Th, movi a 
Grete of 2 feet radi ied ig 


‘per 
H 
formula.» which expresses the proposition quoted froin Brewster's 


Eneyclopedia. or SM 07.70 tet Now, it is a misnomer to 


call this the second. It is the ina 
saponin teres totter: 
might ts well say that "7° — 75468 feat would ‘be the space passed 
pS ge 
‘through half second. But what would the rule give us? The 
projectile velocity per half secand being 12:87, we gi 
» the rile oh lbh =89444 feet per half second : ludicrously incon 
sistent. The writer places the two forces on the same footing, whereas 
the one is impulse, the other seta which renders the succeedin, 
a baseless fabric, Ihave shown at the commencement o! 


at " 
tition is esac 
con 


"abd therefore io any moment of time, the effect of the 
alr than fat afte foriets Weho sa tae 


a he has. so.oftep quoted, he will find the same 


a ie rate of two heii? cin) has bs 
"i second, vi 
/ 'phis number has evidently been i renal oF 


-_—_ 


ON THE ENPLOYMENT OF MILITARY 


a. sense of j 
teas few sala roly tube aonpachiler whe 

The purport of the writer is an evident desire of 
spleen on a body of talented, high-minded, and. 
whilst Im that yo nolan: hee beens use 
purpose of a “Captain of engineers at the hes z 
tectural and engineering departments of the ” view Capt 
Brandreth—a gentleman whose talents, urbanity and kindness ha 
endeared him and made him respected by all who have re 0 
wih Ha in His -peatenstonal rn Fe ‘om sure that no civil engines 
lay sl claim to to or 
pels et ett ever descend to air ee nor 
“Civilian” ever obtain the sanction or countenance of such men: 
vituperations. * « 

If * Civilian” bad the benefit and the interest of 
at heart, he would never for'a moment wish to 
which is now daily increasing between the civil and a 
neer, for their mutual as well as for the public good. 
action of the two professions lie in almost every cise so wil 
that they may be said never to clash; while the foreign servic 
the military ogaeer open to vast field of, ingal and 
mation, which those who practice in this country ‘as clviltans J 
able to obtain, His varied information, his experience, st 
mind, and coolngss for calculation, fully entitle him to such offices - 
the country is able to gives and in jusély awarding the few she 
to him, she but acts for her own interest. + 

With respect to young gentlemen who are educated at the mi 
colleges—is “ Civilian” aware of the rigid examination these g 
men Nave to pass through before they are entered into the 
engineers? and that but a very small number are admitted into. 
corps every year? Is he also aware of the number of Bis 
men who are annually sent out of engineers’ offices; e 
as “Civilian” boasts, “ nearly £1000,” is he avrare that they are 
out without any examination, and in most cases with a 
ledge picked up in the beat way they are able, ani sot + dil 
the auspices of their eolonel"—would the been! And 
would ask, are men of talent, of exertion, of experience, not 
tice in the varied callings of thei ion, if aay don please, if 
are competent, and if the public will employ them, 

Tam a civil engineer myself, which fact I doubt of “ Civilian, 
deed I would not, for the credit and the respectability of the p 
sion, believe he ranked himself as one, as no. man hol any ste 
in it, mach less having any respect for himself, would be the autl 


suely a 
Tam, Sir, 5 
Your obedient servant, 
Bristol. - vi 
SLATE: CHIMNIES. 
Sm—Having lately ado; a plan, by means of which slate 
be made Se-ch, ih mrtg ri chimneys or flaes, in 
“ 


nexion with an open fire ituations where the 
brick chimneys could not be built, I take the liberty of i 





dl: 


ul 


Bee 


architectural 
journal, it will much oblige, Sir, 
y ‘Your obedient humble servant, 
May 6. A Lover or tae Finesme. 


“ALARUM WHISTLE FOR STEAM BOILERS, 


enclosed sketch represents, in section, a simplified form 
le for steam oilers which has pond to pes Should 


it worthy of insertion, you will perhaps give ita place in 
ble pages, 





= 
6, is a float, which consists of an inverted vessel of sheet iron 
ily the centre of which passesa spindle ac, having 
pees whit the ont da screwel dower by amet Suciaee 
rend ¢ is a ap ot brass with a joint ground steam- 
ottom of the whistle f; ded is-a stay turough which 
ient clearance in the hole atc. 


le ac passes, having 
be either dor ‘as shown, or single. At 6 is a cotter 
the spindle dropping farther than the distance from 
of the cotter to the stay atc; gA is the surface of the 
the steam is down, the cotter in the spindle rests upon the 
hich the spindle Jeavi ate open. 

{cloth the Yaecl van) Bia wit sot nal 
sketch. When the 


a 
a 


from 1'to 2—B, pl —O, from 5 to 6.—D, 

aia weet Shae i tas eae aes ale ee Ole eae 

iH, side and end of locking check --K, malleable iron Key or wedge.=1.- 
stone blocks, or wood ‘sleepers. 


Smm—I beg to hand yous sketch of a joint chair with some \- 
nation, &cy and a section of the rail used on the Great Ni of 
ra Ramp apap pda ra The chair is considered 
to be well adapted to the rail, and simple in its principle. The middle. 
chair, as well as the cheek chairs, are on the same construction, but 
vary in the weight: . 

7 Joint chair , 


=e al per ee cae SW al 
@ railway has now been 0] ‘i ib 
and keeps tie good ering conto there are. fomainee 
‘subsidence in any of the embankments’ or cuttings. trout tua aney 
gradients, solidity of execution, ‘and other favourable features 
nected with the Great North of England Railway, it readily may 
inferred that the line will beworked at less-cost than any other line 
of the same. extent. adie 
Tam, Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
York, May 12. MQ. 


# 
GREENWICH RAILWAY. « 
Per tani Maat mbps acne geet seg ee 
the London terminus and the Croydon Junetion, a 
‘Mr. Jackson 





|| bave-boea araile to supply thtaa 
| Srakameren st 
|| fession to suppose that while its members are so liberal in 





